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THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


BY COUNTESS VON WALDERSEE 


S the people of my native 
country have evinced for many 
years a kind interest in my 
life,—an interest which has led 
different newspaper. editors in 
America to publish extraordi- 
nary and at the same time foolish stories 
about me and my influence in the political 
affairs of my adopted country, Germany,—l 
have consented to the request of the editor of 
Harrer’s Bazar to write something on the 
subject. 

I was born in New York, in College Place, 
where the old Columbia College stood, but in 
1848 my father, Mr. David Lee, a merchant, 
bought a house in Union Square. This was 
then a beautiful residential district, and not 
built up, as now, for business. My father was 
well known for his business capacity, high 
integrity, and firm principles. When I was 
in Washington in 1868 I met, at a reception 
one day, the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, when he learned that I was the daugh# 


ing to me, and I have never forgotten the in- 
cident. 

My mother was distinguished for her 
beauty, but not more than for her loveliness 
of character and strong Christian faith. She 
was descended from Governors Dudley, Win- 
throp, and Saltonstall, who were named by 
the King of England for the Colonies. 

The chain of events which was responsible 
for the marriage abroad of my sisters and 
myself began in America when one of my 
sisters made the acquaintance in New York of 
Captain Murray of the Royal English Navy, 
grandson of the Earl of Dunmore, whom she 
married at my parents’ home in Union Square. 
Captain and Mrs. Murray came to Europe, and 
spent two and a half years in a very interest- 
ing round of travels. My third sister accom- 
panied them, and met her future husband, 
Baron de Waechter-Lautenbach, at the Paris 
home of Captain Murray’s sister, the Princess 
de la Trémouille. The Baron was the Wiir- 

“temberg minister in Paris for twenty years, 





ter of David Lee, of New York, exclaimed, “¥rom the time of the Presidency to the fall 
“T knew your father well, and there was not of the empire of Napoleon ITI. in 1870. 

a merchant in New York more highly es- After some years spent at the boarding- 
teemed than he.” This was indeed gratify- school, Bolton Priory, twenty miles from 


Note.—To a ere of Harper’s Bazar who was in Germany recently the Countess von Waldersee 
(formerly Miss Mary Esther Lee, of New York) expressed her appreciation of the interest in her life 
shown by her country-people in America. She, however, good-naturedly inted out the extraordinary in- 
accuracies and misrepresentations in most of the articles about her published in the American press. She 
has consented to write something of her reminiscences for the Bazar. The Countess still retains much 
of the delicate beauty for which she was noted years ago in New York and Parisian society. She ascribes 
this fact to the simplicity of the life she has always contrived to live in spite of the important politi- 
eal and diplomatic positions held by both her first and second husbands, Prince Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein - Noer, a member of the royal house of Denmark, and the Count von Waldersee, who is at the 
head of the German army, the successor of Count von Moltke. The Waldersee home at Hanover, in 
Hohenzollernstrasse, contains many valuable and rare things, antique furniture from the Countess’s first 
husband’s family, with a great collection of presents to Count von Waldersee from the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Emperor of Austria, and the King of Italy, and souvenirs and objets d’art which the Count 


— in China and Japan during his recent appointment as commander-in-chief of the forces of the 
Allies. 
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New York, I went to Mrs. Macauley’s “ fin- 
ishing-off ” school, where I completed my 
studies, and at the age of eighteen came 
abroad on a visit to my sister and brother-in- 
law in Paris. Mrs. Scott was my kind chap- 
eron on the journey. Paris was at that period 
the centre of the world’s gayety and brilliancy, 
with such figures at court as the Duke and 
Duchess Tascher de la Pagerie, relatives of 
Empress Josephine, the Duke and Duchess 
de Bassano, the Duke and Duchess de Cam- 
bacérés, the Duke and Duchess’ Morny, and 
Count and Countess Walewska. The Em- 
press Eugénie was lovely, and the most grace- 
ful apparition I ever saw. There were won- 
derful fétes at the Tuileries, and the Empress 
was a charming hostess, greeting every one 
with friendliness. She was full of animation, 
a bright smile generally accompanying her 
words. I often had the opportunity of seeing 
her, and she frequently showed me particular 
attention. The Emperor rarely spoke to 
ladies at these fétes; his eyes were usually 
half closed, and his face showed no emotion. 
Upon one oceasion tableaux had been given 
at the Tuileries, and the Prince Imperial, 
then a child, was present. When the Emperor 
rose to make his “ cercle,” the little Prince 
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slid his hand into that of his father and went 
around very seriously with him. This was 
in the spring of 1870, if I reeall rightly, and 
it was the last time I ever saw their Majesties 
and the Prince Imperial, whose death was so 
tragic and mournful. 

My mother had brought us up religiously, 
so that although at first, with the ardor of a 
schoolgirl, it seemed to me that the splendor 
of Parisian society could not have been more 
pleasing, I soon discovered that much of it 
was merely on the surface. There was at 
that time, as now, a great deal in Paris which 
was serious and genuinely religious, and in 
this I came to take a deep and active interest. 
Then in the winter of 1857 there came the 
great revival in America through those ex- 
traordinary gatherings known as the Fulton 
Street prayer-meetings, and even in Paris the 
influence was felt. 

My first winter there I met my future hus- 
band, Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Noer, whose daughter, later the wife of the 
Greek Prince Handjeré, became an intimate 
friend. Prince Frederick was living in semi- 
retirement in Paris, having played a great 
and patriotic réle in the political struggles 
of his duchy with Denmark, which received 
their final peaceful solu- 
tion when the present 
Emperor of Germany 
married the Princess 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Prince Frederick’s bro- 
ther was the grand- 
father of the present 
Empress of Germany, 
and their sister was 
Queen of Denmark, 
wife of Christian VITI. 
The ancestry of Prince 
Frederick is interesting 
also, in that he was a 
grandson of the unfor- 
tunate Queen Caroline 
Matilde, wife of Chris- 
tian VII. of Denmark 
and sister of George 
III. of England. The 
Prince was a splendid- 
looking man, with a 
rare combination of 
mind, heart, and char- 
acter. We were first 
drawn together through 
our religious interests, 
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and his attachment 
overcame all other ob- 
stacles. In 1864 we 


were married in Paris, 
from the home of my 


sister, the Baroness. 
We left Paris imme- 
diately after the cere- 
mony, for Italy and the 
East, spending three 
months on the Nile, 
and a month on the 


desert, living in tents, 
and visiting Palestine 
and Jerusalem. 

Eight months after 
our marriage we reach- 
ed Beirut, Syria, and 
there the Prince was 
taken suddenly ill and 
died, and as cholera 
broke out in the dis- 
tricts, it was not until 
some time had elapsed 
that he was buried upon 
his estate of Noer on 
the Baltic. 

My mother paid 
visits from time _ to 
time to her children in 
Europe and was present 
at my marriage. In 
1866 she and I returned 
to America for two 
years, to break up her 
old home, as my father 
had been dead for many 
years and she had con- 
sented to remain with 
me. We much enjoyed 
meeting my brother, 
whose home is in New 
York, as well as our 
visits to our many relatives and friends there, 
and it has been often a matter of great regret 
to me that I have so long been prevented by 
various reasons from revisiting my dear na- 
tive land. My interest in America has never 
flagged, and Count Waldersee and I are hop- 
ing to be able to visit it at a not distant day. 

After the war of 1870 broke out, my bro- 
ther-in-law, Baron de Waechter-Lautenbach, 
was named Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Wiirtemberg, and in consequence we all spent 
the winters in Stuttgart, and the summers on 
his estate in the valley of the Neckar. 
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THE COUNT AND COUNTESS VON WALDERSEE AT 








THE PRESENT TIME, 


In the autumn of 1873, at the chateau of 
a neighboring friend, I became acquainted 
with a very promising Prussian officer, Count 
Waldersee, who had distinguished himself by 
his military talents in the wars of 1866 and 
1870. He was, at the time of our meeting, 
commander of a regiment of the lancers in 
Hanover. His fine character inspired me 
with perfect confidence and affection, and his 
remarkable mind, with its unusual capacity 
for quickly forming correct’ judgments and 
acting upon them, was a quality éspecially 
to be appreciated by an American - woman. 
































PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN-NOER. 


Our marriage took place in the spring, 1874, 
on my brother-in-law’s estate, and the hap- 
piness to which we then looked forward has 
lasted for our lifetime. 

Regarding politics, they are quite out of 
my sphere, and I have made it a rule to leave 
them alone. It has always seemed to me 
that selfish aims dominated political parties. 
and there was little in them for the glory of 
humanity. 

The great interests of life, I find, are 
religious ones, and the days are quite too 
short to attend to my different charities, not- 
withstanding that here in Hanover I have 
the services of a secretary and a sister of 
charity, both living in the house. We have 
a knitting class of thirty-six very poor chil- 
dren, which meets in the house every week, 
an apartment being reserved for them. Then 
on Sunday and Thursday evenings a class 
of young girls comes to us, while every Tues- 
day evening the mothers come to the number 
of fifty or sixty. The sister of charity 
keeps in close touch with the poor families 
in their homes, but the mothers’ meetings 
I generally conduct myself. 

Some of the pleasantest memories the 
Count and I have are associated with our 
life in Berlin, where their Majesties always 
treated us with great kindness. There we 
lived for nine years under the same roof with 
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Field - Marshal Count von whom 


Count Waldersee served as 


Moltke, 
Adlatus from 
1882 to 1888, and then succeeded him as chief 


of the staff of the German army. A more 
retiring and modest man than von Moltke 
could not be found, and he insisted upon 
having the smallest room in the house for 
his bedroom, with scarcely any decoration 
in it but the portrait of his wife, to whose 
memory he was very devoted. At his chateau, 
Creisau, he chose also a modest room; he 
built there a mausoleum for his wife, the 
key to which was always in his pocket, and 
he had fresh flowers placed there every day. 

I well remember von Moltke’s ninetieth 
birthday, so full of honors for him. My 
mother and I went over the previous day to 
offer our congratulations and greetings; he 
came along the corridor to meet us, gave his 
arm gallantly to my mother, and led the way 
into his writing-room. Placing my mother 
in a chair, he went to a flowering plant, 
broke off a blossom, and offered it to her. 
My mother being deaf, the Count took her 
block and wrote various messages to her in 
his kind, simple way, devoting himself to 
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THE HOME IN 
us with characteristic unselfishness. Finally, 
as we were about to go, he showed us the 
adjoining room filled with birthday presents 
from all parts of the world. One seemed to 
give him special pleasure; it was a picture 
of his birthplace, and he took it up very 
tenderly to display it to us. Six months 
later he lay in the mausoleum beside his wife. 
While we have many souvenirs of him, we 
prize among them most highly the messages 
he wrote upon my mother’s block that day. 
The Count saw a good deal of Bismarck 
also in those Berlin days, although he was 
always immensely engrossed in business and 
seldom went into society. After his retire- 
ment and when Count von Waldersee was 
commanding general at Altona in Holstein, 
Bismarck made us a visit, and before he de- 
parted he remarked: “Oh, when formerly I 
was engrossed in politics in Berlin and could 
spend but a few weeks upon my estate, I 
thought my passion was not for politics, but 
for agriculture, but now I find that my real 
passion has always been politics.” This was 
soon after his retirement. Before leaving 
Altona for Hanover in 1898, when Count 
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von Waldersee had been named inspector- 
general of the army, we paid a farewell visit 
to Bismarck at Friedricksruh. He received 
us most cordially, although ill and no longer 
able to stand, and I have a vivid remembrance 
of him in his easy-chair, his head thrown 
back, and with his long pipe in his hand, 
conducting an animated conversation on po- 
litical topics with my husband. Before leav- 
ing, Bismarck presented me with his photo- 
graph, which he signed without glasses. 
This was one of his last signatures, as it 
was within three months of his death. Bis- 
marek was never as bitter over his retire- 
ment as the world has supposed. 

The subject of the international marriage 
of the American girl is one upon which my 
opinion is often asked. Americans do not 
seem to think that such marriages are happy, 
as a rule. It is true that there have been a 
large number of unhappy marriages between 
American girls and foreign noblemen, but 
most of these have been, I think, where one 
was a Protestant and the other a Catholic, 
in which case a great gulf was put between 
them at the beginning. Then, of course, a 
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marriage merely for position with a for- 
eigner, on the one hand, and for the money 
of the American girl, on the other, can never 
be a guarantee for happiness. But in a mar- 
riage for love between two of the same reli- 
gion—and this I consider most important— 
there is no reason why happiness should not 
result from these international marriages. 
The independent character of the American 
girl is not a great drawback; it depends upon 
her ability to make these qualities respected 
in her husband’s eyes. American women are 
remarkably pliable, and seldom find difficulty 
in complying with European 
And while it is true that 


conventions. 
women have not 
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the position, technically, in Europe which 
they have in America, they have perhaps more 
devotion from their husbands in Europe than 
men in America, engrossed in business, have 
time to give. Count von Waldersee and I, 
for instance, have never been long separated 
except during his necessary absence in China 
as commander-in-chief of the forces of the 
Allies. He is fond of hunting, and is proud 
of his collection of more than 500 pairs of 
antlers, but he never allows it to take him 
long away from home, and in all other recrea- 
tions we are generally together. 

During my long residence abroad my Sun- 
days have been passed in the quiet religious 
American way, neither 
accepting invitations 
nor receiving visits, but 
spending the day for 
higher interests. The 
Count sympathizes also 
in my views. My sister, 
the Baroness de Waech- 
ter-Lautenbach, has al- 
ways observed the same 
habits, and it has long 
been the source of grief 
to us to see Americans, 
taught to keep the Sun- 
day at home, show 
themselves, when they 
come to Europe, false to 
their principles and sail- 
ing with the stream. 

In our position it has 
sometimes been hard for 
my sister and myself to 
be true to our American 
conscience regarding 
Sunday, but it has fre- 
quently been our ex- 
perience that a queen or 
an empress has been 
perfectly willing to ac- 
cept our excuses in de- 
clining Sunday invita- 
tions, and readily sym- 
pathized with our 
scruples. 

I recall a remarkable 
occasion in Paris during 
a visit of the Crown- 
Prince of Wiirtemberg, 
when my brother-in-law 
and my sister were in- 
vited by the Emperor 
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Napoleon and Empress Eugénie, together 
with the Crown - Prince, to the palace of 
Fontainebleau for a visit of a few days, 
and the arrival there was to be on Sunday. 
My sister begged the Empress to allow her 
to arrive instead on Monday, stating her rea- 
sons, to which the Empress kindly acceded, 
and added her appreciation of her motives. 
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AND BRIDEGROOM, 


In my own experience, I have several times 
been allowed, through the kindness of the 
late Empress Augusta and the present Em- 

oe . : ; 
press of Germany, to decline Sunday in- 
vitations. I deeply regret to hear that Amer- 


ican society is being given up more and more 
to Sunday entertainments of a social and 
festive character. 
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PART IV.—WHICH DEALS 


HETHER Aunt 


Emma’s ex- 
perience with Miss Utleigh 
had broken her trust for a 


while in all professional edu- 
cators of extreme youth, or 
whether the prospect of a 
longer visit from home than she usually per- 
mitted herself occupied her attention during 
the next month, was unknown to her small 





family; but the fact remained that with 
the last of Aurora’s lectures a noticeable ab- 
sence of successor to that lady’s mantle com- 


pelled remark. 

It is not to be supposed in this connection 
that any obvious oceasion for comment was 
allowed to pass unobserved by young Mr. 
Wilbour, who, to use his aunt’s phrase, had 
never appeared to be at all afraid of the 
sound of his own voice; and that gentleman 
might have been seen one morning hanging 
solicitously, if somewhat en négligé, over the 
side of his son’s geometrical brass crib, apos- 
trophizing him in the following mournful 
vein: 

“Gone to the dogs! Alas! poor Binks! 
Given up, thrust out on his cold parents, not 
worth the paper he’s printed on, so to say!” 

“Why, Tom Wilbour! What do you mean?’ 

Susy came in from the bath-room, holding 
her red wrapper excitedly about her, one lit- 
tle bare foot sunk in the rug. 

“Poor child! poor child! ‘Here a little 
and there a little,’ the Psalmist — or 
Shakespeare—or Franklin—said, ‘line upon 
line, preeept—’ ” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Tom, what is it ?”’ 

“*_upon precept,” the orator continued, 
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gloomily, oblivious, apparently, of any but 
his intended audience, “ but he wasn’t worth 
it in the end. A good baby and a kind one, 
he couldn’t stand the pace.” 








‘““Why, Tom Wilbour! 


What do you mean?” 

















THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY 


‘“ Gone to the dogs! 
Alas! poor 
Binks !”” 
























about,” Susy remarked, coiling her 
hair more composedly, “ but ‘ precept 
upon precept’ wasn’t the Psalmist— 
that’s David. It was—er—it was— 
) well, you know who it was, Tommy, 
somewhere in the middle of the 
sible.” 

“Ruth!” Mr. Wilbour exclaimed, 
with the air of a desperate Sunday-school 
scholar driven into a hole. 

“Of course not.” 

“Lamentations?” he ventured, with a pa- 
thetic seriousness. 

“Tilow absurd!” 

“T know—the Apocrypha—if that’s what 
you call it. We never had any in our Bible. 
Sut I know a man that had. And it was in 
the exact middle, the ex—act middle!” 

“Now there’s where you’re wrong,” Susy 
answered, briskly. “It comes between the 
Old and New Testament, and the Old Testa- 
ment is ever so much longer, more than 
twice—or three times. Or four, maybe. 
So it’s not in the middle, it’s about three- 
quarters—” 

“My poor girl, I meant the actual middle, 
not the apparent one of mere pages. Could 
anything be more middle—or middler, if you 
like—than the division between the two chief 
parts of the Bible?’ 

Tom leaned back judicially, his elbows 
bearing his weight on the bar of the crib; 
Susy stood in an argumentative attitude on 
one foot, nursing the other to keep it warm. 
To Aunt Emma, who approached at this point 
for her morning call on her grandnephew, 


| “T don’t know what you’re talking 
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their uncomfortable positions were equalled 
only by their extraordinary discussion. 

“The middle of the Bible,” Susy declared 
warmly, giving an involuntary hop to re- 
store the balance her emphasis had endan- 
gered, “is where the middle of any book is 
—you divide the number of pages 
by two. Everybody knows that, 
Tommy.” 

“The middle of the Bible,” her 

_ husband insisted, slipping on 
Of the brass rim and catching 

| himself by the elbows with 

more difficulty than grace, “ is 
J where Births, Marriages, and 
{ Deaths is, and anybody who 
doesn’t know that—” 
“ But suppose there weren’t 
any in your Bible? There 
aren’t in mine.” 

“Then there ought to be, and you’ve got 
a mighty poor one, Toots, that’s all I have to 
say, and you ought to change it the first 
chance you get.” 

With this triumphant retort Mr. Wilbour 
very nearly lost his hold on the crib and 
went through gymnastic feats of unusual dis- 
tinction in order to regain it without moving 
his hands, to the frank admiration of his wife. 

Aunt Emma could endure no more, and 
strode into the room. 

“Are you out of your minds?” she de- 
manded. “What is the matter with you? 
Susy, put your foot down this moment! 
Have you hurt it?” 

“No, Aunt Emma, I only happened—” 

“And Tom, may I ask you if it is your 
intention to spend the morning here arguing 
over the middle of the Bible? I could not 


<2 -Cn 


have believed it if I hadn’t heard it. Such 
utter nonsense—” 
“On the contrary, Aunt Emma,” her 


nephew interrupted, wrapping his bath-robe 
modestly about him and assuming an ora- 
torical attitude, “it is a matter of more 
impor—” 

“Tt is a matter of no importance what- 
ever,” Miss Wilbour concluded summarily. 
“This is a very sudden interest on your 
part, too. If you would read your Bible more 
and discuss it less—” 

He fled to his room, and Aunt Emma 
turned her attention upon her niece. 

“And you are every whit as bad, Susy. 
What possessed you to begin such a subject 
before you were dressed ?” 
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“Tt was Tom,” Susy admitted with a 
giggle; “he was saying that the poor baby 
had nobody but his parents, and a lot of non- 
sense, and some way or other we got on to 
the Apocrypha.” 

Miss Wilbour still looked doubtful, but the 
reference to the baby’s deserted condition 
evidently touched and pleased her, and she 
bent over his crib without further comment. 

“Did Aunt Emma go away and leave Mar- 
tin? Well, here she is back again,” she an- 
nounced, “ and she didn’t forget him, either— 
not a minute of the time.” 

The object of this constancy rewarded it 
with a perfunctory smile and resumed the 
contemplation of his These, to his 
never - failing and delighted surprise, con- 
tinued to be ten in number, no matter how 
suddenly and without warning he descended 
upon them; his startled cataloguing of the 
suspicious members constituted at present his 
chief employment, and the subsequent deep 
breath of relief on finding that all was well 


toes. 
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““What do you do with it?” 
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and not one of them had escaped his vigi- 
lance was one of the joys of his parents. 
Tom evolved from this recent interest the 
theory that Martin would grow up to one ot 
two fates: “ Either he’ll be a car-conductor 
or—” 

At Aunt Emma’s indignant interruption 
to the effect that he ought not to say that 
Martin would ever grow up to be a car-conduc- 
tor, Tom would blandly inquire if she would 
rather infer that the child would die in 
youth, whereupon Susy would weep, and his 
immediate and effective inter- 
fered with his ever explaining the second 
possible fate of his son. 

Aunt Emma’s absent thoughts of her grand- 
nephew had not been without fruit, for on 
seeing Susy in train for a proper completion 
of her toilet, she left the room, to return 
shortly with a large flat box in her hand. 

“A friend of Cousin Ella’s had just given 
one of these to a young friend of hers, 
Susy,” she explained, “ and I thought how it 
would be just the thing for you and Martin 
—I wish we’d had it before. Isn’t it a sweet 
idea ?” 

Opening the box with interest, Susy drew 
forth a large, elaborately bound blank book: 
the covers were of burnt leather; the binding, 
laced pieces of the same material; the leaves, 
thick, creamy paper. It had come, without 
doubt, from a Woman’s Exchange. The title, 
artistically burnt in straggling Japanese let- 
ters, read as follows: 


consolation 


One Llattle Life: 
For Baby and Mother, 


and below ran some lines of pleasing doggerel. 


Keep this, mother, for me, 
And when I’m grown up you'll see 
Just what I used to be! 


“ Why, yes, indeed, Aunt Emma! What do 
you do with it?” 

“You see, it’s a diary, Susy, and you put 
down all the events of his life, as they come. 
First his birthday, you know, and then his 
name and the christening party, and—” 

“But he didn’t have any, Aunt Emma!” 

“Oh, well, leave that page out, then, of 
course, but it’s a pity, the picture for it is 
so pretty. Here’s where they all sign, you 
see. Then here are their presents, and they 
write down their wishes for the baby—” 

“ Aunt Ella wished he mightn’t grow up so 

















near-sighted as Tommy,” Susy murmured, 
reminiscently. “ How would that do to put 
down, Aunt Emma?” 

“What nonsense, my dear! How ridic- 
ulous! It doesn’t mean that sort of thing. 
Really serious wishes—” 

“But she was serious. Goodness! Aunt 
Emma, if you knew how conceited Aunt Ella 
is about her eyes, and how she pities every- 
body so that wears glasses—” 

“T have known Ella Wilbour for fifty 
years, my dear, twenty-six years before 
you—” 

“Yes, I know. 
they put in?” 

“Why, pleasant, poetical-sounding things, 
Susy. You know what I mean. Of course if 
one of them happens to be a clergyman, they 
always do that sort of thing nicely. This 
friend of Ella’s had hers pretty well made 
out—her baby was three years old—and she 
was delighted to show it to us. An uncle of 
hers was a clergyman, secretary of the House 
of Bishops, and he wrote such a charming 
wish—he wrote so beautifully, too—about his 
little white feet wandering through this dark, 
soiled earth, and then walking up to heaven 
just as white as they were now, some day, 
after long years—” 

“Great Scott!” the voice of her nephew 
interposed, “who was this? What was the 
matter with him, anyway? Did I hear you 
say it was a secretary? It sounds more like 
—or perhaps you meant a piece of furniture?” 

“You'd better go on down-town, Tom— 
you'll be late. 

“ We'll skip that page, then, Susy, and pass 
on to the next. Here’s his weight. Isn’t 
that a cunning picture?—and then you can 
put it down every week for a while, and then 
every month.” 

“ But we haven’t got it, Aunt Emma—ex- 
cept just the first one or two. After Dr. 
Blanchard said he was doing so well and 
gaining so regularly, nobody weighed him 
particularly, that I know, or anyway, we 
didn’t keep it.” 

“Oh, well, we'll just let that go—though 
Ella’s friend had every single blank filled 
in,” Miss Wilbour returned; “he gained sur- 
prisingly. But then, he was very small to 
begin with. Now comes his first picture; you 
see here’s a place to fit it in. We can use 





What kind of wishes do 


that one that Cousin Theodore didn’t want 
because of the smudge on the corner. 
“Then here’s the first thing he seemed to 
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Susy stood in an argumentative attitude. 
notice. Mrs. Ward’s baby was being held up 
by the window one day, and he looked straight 
at the clouds—they were big, heavy ones— 
and tried to point at them; and her sister is 
an artist, and she sketched the prettiest little 
landseape in here—mostly clouds—and color- 
ed it in water-colors. It was really lovely.” 

“But, Aunt Emma, what could we put 
here, because you know Binks noticed every- 
thing from the moment he opened his eyes.” 

“ Susy, my dear!” 

“Oh, more or less, I mean. Everybody al- 
ways said so. His eyes never looked that 
horrid, swimmy, empty way.” 

“Well, there must have 
thing that you thought 
Susy.” 

“T don’t believe I remember—it never oc- 
curred to me somehow, Aunt Emma, to think 
I ought to notice. I always thought he saw 
everything.” 

At Aunt Emma’s look of resignation Susy 


been one first 
of at the time, 
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The object of this 


constancy resumed 


of his toes. 
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“Of course, Aunt Emma,” 
she agreed, but evidently 
with only a perfunctory in- 
terest, now that all her 
thoughtful memory had gone 
for nothing, “of course if 
you mean that Binks must 
have noticed other things 


contemplation 








frowned strenuously and struggled with her 
recreant memory. Presently she was re- 
warded. 

“Oh, I do remember!” she cried, with re- 
lief. “I know Mary did say to me once, 
‘There, now, Mrs. Wilbour, if you'll see him 
taking notice!’ 

“Tt was when that plaster fell in the par- 
lor, and I’d begun to come down-stairs, and 
Mary had the baby in her arms, and he looked 
at the hole in the wall and laughed at it. 
That was it, Aunt Emma, that hole!” 

Aunt Emma looked highly dissatisfied. 
She fluttered the pages of the book nervously. 

“Are you sure you're right, Susy?” she 
asked, “ quite sure ?”’ 

“Why, yes, Aunt Emma. That’s why I was 
thinking so hard—to make sure.” 

“But I don’t believe anybody—anybody,” 
Aunt Emma announced with severity, “ could 
make a pretty picture out of a hole!” 

“N-no,” Susy agreed after a moment— 
“no, I don’t suppose they could. But it’s 
the first thing he saw.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be very interesting-looking, 
even,” Aunt Emma objected again. 

“T know, and it wouldn’t be easy to make 
a picture of, anyway. But it is the first thing 
he saw.” 

“T think,” said Aunt Emma, with de- 
cision, “that we will think up some pretty 
thing that he noticed, one that Valeria Bell 
can make a good picture of for this page. 
She does some things very nicely. She 
really succeeds best with trees,” she went on, 
pausing tentatively here, as if to give Susy 
time to recall her son’s early ecstasies at the 
welcome sight of some of his favorite forest 
monarchs. 

But Susy failed to rise to this bait. 


b 


besides that hole in the par- 
lor wall, I agree with you 
perfectly. He has probably 
often looked at a great many 
beautiful things. But that 
was the first thing he saw.” 

Aunt Emma shut the book 
forcibly. 

“You have the most exasperating habit of 
repeating yourself sometimes, Susy,” she 
stated succinctly, and departed, the book 
under her arm, a habit she had of dealing 
with gifts felt by her to be insufficiently ap- 
preciated. 

But her temper was well recovered by din- 
ner-time, and her spirit soothed by Mary’s 
providential recollection of her grandneph- 
ew’s instant and early appreciation of an ob- 
streperous and overgrown rubber-plant long 
dear to her heart. Valeria could compass its 
irregularities with ease, she was sure, and 
she unfolded the plan to her nephew at din- 
ner, who nodded cordially when asked to 
corroborate Mary’s story, having been men- 
tioned by her as an eye-witness to the 
event. 

“You can bet he noticed it, Aunt Emma,” 
the youthful observer’s father agreed. “So 
far as that—that rubber-plant goes, that 
child is a regular Rollo at Work. And why? 
Because it’s in his blood. The fathers have 
barked their knees over that rubber-plant, 
Aunt Emma, and the children’s nerves are 
set on edge. That’s pourquoi, if you want to 
know.” 

He was shown the book after dinner, with 
his son’s early failures to shine in the first 
pages of it glossed over. 

“Now here,” explained Aunt Emma, “ is 
when he first walked. To think we have no 
picture! But we can take a view of the 
room, and then mark a cross where he 
stood.” 

“No, you won’t!” Susy cried, abruptly. 
“T won’t have it done. It will look as if he 
was dead, Aunt Emma! You sha’n’t!” 

“Why, Susy, what a perfectly ridicu- 
lous idea! How could it possibly? You 
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But of 
won’t take any 


have the most extraordinary fancies. 
you 


course if insist, we 


picture.” 
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Assuming an oratorical attitude. 


“Oh, goodness! Aunt Emma, take all the 
pictures you want to, but don’t mark the 
that’s what I mean. Don’t you see 
how dreadful—” 


cross ; 
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“No, I don’t. However, that’s not my af- 
fair, Susy. Now here is where he first talked 
—his very first syllable—and then his first 
real word. Mrs. Ward had hers done in gold 
ink—wasn’t that sweet ?” 

“As Binks isn’t speaking for publication 
just now, he can’t qualify there,” his father 
observed, easily.. “Now, Toots, don’t be a 
blessed little idiot.” 

It was a matter of sickening embarrass- 
ment to young Mrs. Wilbour that her son, 
though in every regard the proud superior of 
most of his years, as yet refused to open his 
lips for any other purpose than to receive 
nourishment. Unsoothed by the repeated 
statements that his father and grandfather 
had attained conversational powers late in 
life, she revolved in her mind the prowess 
of Dorothy Sears, who, one inferred, held 
conversations upon the simple domestic prob- 
lems with her parents at the age of eight 
months. 

“Oh, we'll soon fill this up,” Miss Wilbour 
assured them hastily, and went on. “ Here’s 
his first tooth—you sew it on here—” 

“Good Lord! do you pull it out to put it 
in that book? Doesn’t he get any use of 
it?” demanded his father. “ Of all the mean 
tricks—” 

“Why, Tom, when he’s all through with 
it, of course—” 

“Oh, when he’s cast it, you mean.” Mr. 
Wilbour nodded comprehendingly. “ Oh, well, 


that’s all right, if you like the idea. My- 
self—” 
“T think it’s perfectly disgusting,” Susy 


broke forth, “ and it makes me sick to think 
of sewing a tooth on to anything. And I 
wouldn’t have a tooth of my baby sewed there 
for worlds and worlds. So there!” 

She picked up a novel and read aggressive- 
ly. Aunt Emma stared in amazement. Mr. 
Wilbour smiled. 

“There’s One Little Life that isn’t laying 
by material for the biographers, anyhow,” he 
murmured, gently. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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I never sit on orchard grass i 





Beneath some gnarled old apple-tree 
And watch the fragrant winds that pass 


: Ruffle the slender blades and waft “yy 
A rain of sweetness down to me, 
While building birds chirp busily; - 
I never drink the full rich draught Y 
F From summer’s brimming cup,—itself 
A peerless nectar,—but I see os 
a A laughing sprite, a tricksy elf, - 
“4 A little maid who peeps at me 
From out the gnarled old apple-tree. 
‘te: 
I never sit on winter night 4 
as Before some leaping driftwood fire * 
i And watch old pictures blazoned bright 
Against the thickly memoried dark, 
> But what, with look of glad desire : 
7 That kindles as the flames shoot higher, 7 
A child beside me reads each spark ~ 
ag A winged hope; so still, she seems om" 


Never in restless mood to tire, 
Her eyes twin citadels of dreams— 
As chin on hand before the fire 
She smiles to see the flames dance higher. , 
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LITTLE MAID I USED 


TO BE 


2 IRE: BRADFORD GULCH r ric 


I never wrest from life’s close grasp 


Some sprig of bay, 


some petty gain, 


And feel the hands that eager clasp 


My own, but what a child looks up, 


Half wondering, half afraid, and fain 


To hide her face behind her mane 


Of tangled curls; from fortune’s cup 


Its sweetest draught I’d give and all 


That I have won, the mingled pain 
And joy of strife yet to befall 
To be that little maid again 


And hide behind her curls’ shy 


So near she seems, and yet so far. 
Where’er I go she follows me; 


mane. 


I wait, but years’ fast-widening bar 


Her hand. Have patience; it shall be 
When I am old and lingeringly 


That in my dreams, 


Divides us and I may not take 


Once more the days long circles make, 


or grave or gay, 


Youth’s pictures in the fire I'll see; 


And live again in merry play, 


The little maid I used to be 


Up in the gnarled old apple-tree. 


Me 
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JIM KETCHUM, FINANCIER. 








=—\IiE gentlemen who had been 
i investigating the possibilities 
of Ketchum’s Point as a sum- 
mer resort returned to the 
inn jubilant. In fancy, they 
already heard the braying of a 
band in nightly competition with the surging 
of the North Atlantic. They listened to a 
sibilant, silken promenade through pillared 
corridors, they dreamed of candle-light at 
play upon table appointments of triple plate. 
They even foresaw Maine legislatures supine, 
Maine prohibition repealed, and white damask 
flecked with lights of amber and ruby from 
slender glasses,—the concealing cup banished 
forever from Maine’s service of Bacchus. 

The climate was superb, the sharpened 
speculative appetites proclaimed; the scenery, 
—those gray promontories of rock, those 
stretches of fir and furze toward the inland 
hills, that curved silvery beach, a very new 
moon for beauty,—here was scenery to fire 
even the speculative mind to poetry. The 
prospectors sniffed the salt, sharp air; they 
looked across the deep bay beyond Ketchum’s 
Point toward a wide, low, clear-burning sun- 
set, and they slapped one another on the back 
out of pure delight. 
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They were in luck, they kept declaring. 
The place was accessible, yet untrodden. No 
summer cottages marred the stretches of 
sweet-fern and bay. Ketchum’s sharp-joint- 
ed old inn was the nearest approach to a 
hotel within a radius of ten miles. Yet 
two navigable tide rivers, making their 
sluggish way in from the sea, almost con- 
verged here, offering gentle water sports 
to all who desired them; the deep incurving 
of the beach beyond the Point made a shel- 
tered bay for sailing, and in front the At- 
lantic laid an unbroken path for the winds 
straight from the other side of the world. 

Bentley, the fire-proof-paint millionaire, 
had fallen in love with the place. But Bent- 
ley had not yet been educated to the point 
of enjoying scenery out of which he could 
derive no profits. To syndicate nature in 
some way or another was with him to prove 
his appreciation of it. He would build 
“cottage” which should set the pace in cot 
tages. The hotel should stand on the hill 
between the converging creeks. Other cot- 
tages would follow Bentley’s, but his company 
should hold all the adjoining land so. that 
cheap hostelries and boarding-houses should 
not come nigh. Ketchum’s Point—of course, 
as Renwick suggested, they must revive an 
old Indian name for it—would soon “ make 
Mount Desert look like thirty cents.” The 
phrase was Fletcher’s, who found the current 
or even the slightly outworn slang a great 
help to him in the expression of his ideas. 

When they came back, boisterously pleased 
with themselves end their plans, they found 
old Jim Ketchum sitting on the roofless 
piazza of his hotel, smoking. The salt seemed 
dried in his gray, uneven beard, in his sparse 
gray locks, in the weather-beaten furrows of 
his thin old face. He nodded indifferently 
to his guests as they, with a bluster intended 
to denote an agreeable, democratic cordiality, 
made their way across the patched floor. 

“Guess you'll find supper about ready,” he 
vouchsafed, and they with great enthusiasm 
told him that supper would find them about 
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ready. “A wonderful climate, this of yours, 
for appetites, Mr. Ketchum,” they assured 
him, and Jim allowed that “ most folks gen’- 
rally found it hearty.” Then he sat, watching 
the evening star throb out at the edge of the 
paling sunset fire, and the blue night claim 
the sea. Afterwards he made his rheumatic 
way to the kitchen, where he solemnly blew 
out one of the two lamps by which the viands 
were being apportioned. 

“You’d think the Oil Trust was givin’ 
kerosene away,” he protested to the wasteful 
damsels of the com- 
missariat. 

Meantime, in the 
long, bleak,  white- 
washed dining - room 
the prospective de- 
velopers of Ketchum’s 
Point sat at a long, 
bleak table thinly 
covered with coarse 
damask, and ate sal- 
eratus biscuit and 
oozy clam chowder 
with great gusto. 

“Things were bet- 
ter in Mrs. Ketchum’s 
day,” volunteered the 
Rey. Mr. Mather, who 
sat in a sort of sacer- 
dotal loneliness on one 
side of the table, as 
Renwick, after a criti- 
cal examination of the 
stewed apples, removed 


them with the mono- 
syllable “ dried.” 
“Oh, has the old 


fellow lost his wife?” 
asked Renwick. 

“ Lost is the word,” 
replied the clergyman. 
smiling. “Aunt Lu- 
cindy, as she was gen- 
erally called, did not 
die,but after thirty-odd 
years of being a wage- 
less cook she rebelled. 
Three summers ago 
she delivered her ulti- 
matum. If Jim would 
not supply her with a 
cook —she had done 
the cooking for the 
summer boarders ever 
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since they took in the first one, the summer 
after their marriage—she would leave. This 
house holds twenty, and cooking for twenty is 
no joke, I take it, to a woman of sixty. But 
Jim was horrified at the notion, and she pack- 
ed up and departed. She’s been living with 
a married daughter in East Milburn, across 
the bay.” 

“Near enough to keep an eye on the old 
man,” grinned Fletcher. 

“Seven miles of a sail,” said the clergy- 
man, “ but they’ve never met, and it’s doubt- 


SELL,” SAID JIM, SLOWLY. 
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ful if they ever will. It’s a morbidly obsti- 
nate race they breed down here. And as for 
accidental meetings—Aunt Lucindy can’t be 
hired to set foot upon the sea, as she puts it, 
and it’s a roundabout land trip of nearly 
thirty miles.” 

“So Ketchum’s pretty close,” mused Ren- 
wick. Mr. Mather laughed. 

“The sharpest, meanest man in Maine,” 
he said, sticking an identifying pin in his 
limp napkin as they all moved from the 
table. 

On the side piazza the group of men who 
planning the future of Ketchum’s 
Point sat silent for a while. And gradually 
into their quiet there obtruded a disagree- 
able surmise. 

“Do you suppose;” suggested Fletcher, 
“that Old Man Keichum will hold out for a 
big price on that strip of his across the 
middle of the hill?” 

“We'll offer him something he can’t afford 
to refuse,” said Bentley. “There’s no one 
easier to buy with a little ready money than 
your miser who denies his wife a hired girl, 


were 


or who’s too mean to feed his live stock 
decently.” 
“That’s so,” the others agreed. “ But it 


was a fool trick,” grumbled Fletcher, remem- 
bering the commanding position of Jim’s 
property, “for any one to sell him a slice 


of land across a hillside that way. Right 
across the middle it is.” 

“He'll come cheap enough, don’t you 
worry,” said Bentley. Then they yawned 


awhile. And when they passed around to the 
front on their way to the square, whitewash- 
ed bed-rooms, where the salt of the sea 
seemed forever struggling to release itself 
from the musty odor of damp matting, they 
found the old man staring into the night 
beyond the bay. 

To Renwick, who was held to be some- 
thing of a diplomat, was delegated the task 
of interviewing Jim the next morning. Ren- 


wick anticipated no real difficulty. The 
strip which the old man owned was as 
little arable as the rest of the hill. The 


eabin that had once stood upon it was roof- 
less, and two sides were fallen in upon its 
rough foundations. Of course the meanest 


man in Maine would rejoice to part from so 
profitless a holding, however instinct and ex- 
perience in barter had taught him the fructi- 
fying uses of demand. 


Renwick, 


who was constantly deriving 
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satisfaction from his perception of other 
people’s hidden motives, was secretly amused 
at the old man’s attitude. It was so perfect 
an example, it seemed to him, of the delay 
meant to stimulate and pique. Jim put off 
the interview until he had come in from a 
visit to his lobster-pots. The late tides 
made the delay a long one. Renwick occu- 
pied himself in walking up and down the 
rude piazza and smiling with gentle cynicism. 
“Well, Mr. Ketchum,” he remarked, when 
Jim, slouch-shouldered, dim-eyed, and shabby, 
had reappeared, “I suppose you know that 
Mr. Bentley, Mr. Fletcher, and I are inter- 
ested in a little land venture down here.” 
Jim was unmoved and unsurprised. He 
looked patiently upon his guest and admitted 
that he had heard as much. Then Renwick, 
with an air of much candor, declared that the 


stretch of hillside to which Jim held the 
title was necessary to the success of the 
project. 

“Tm not cale’latin’ to sell,” said Jim, 
slowly. Renwick could with difficulty re- 
press a smile. It was exactly what he had 
expected. The old skinflint meant to en- 


hance the value of his stony holdings by his 
shyness! But Renwick was tactful. Of 
course Mr. Ketchum had not calculated to 
sell; it would naturally have been impossible 
for him to hope for a buyer for a property 
which was given value only by such an exi- 
wency as the present. 

At this juncture, Mr. Ketchum, without 
apology, arose to inquire of a maid, scuttling 
along by the side of the house, why she was 
not at her labors. He explained to Renwick 
that summer “help” was a very uncertain 
quantity, and that a prudent employer “had 
his work cut out for him” in guarding 
against its wasteful vagaries. Mr. Renwick 
began to look a little bored, but after the 
acquiescent interest demanded by diplomacy, 
went on to explain blandly how the project 
of himself and his companions gave the hill- 
side patch a purely factitious value, and how 
they would like to know at what figure Mr. 
Ketchum would sell it. 

Mr. Ketchum gazed seaward awhile. No 
change flitted over his patient face. Finally 
he turned toward his interlocutor. 

“TI ain’t cale’lating to sell,” he said, ami- 
ably, and added that he must go at once to 
attend to the getting of dinner. 

“ My wife,” he said, halting, “ is—~is away, 
visitin’ our married daughter. An’ most 
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likely you don’t know, Mr. Renwick, the 
waste there is in a kitchen,—the thick parin’s 
and all that.” 

Renwick, the bland, having failed, Fletcher, 
the bluff, undertook to browbeat the old man. 

“ See here,” he began, inserting a cigar be- 
tween his teeth in a very ferocious manner, 
“what’s your idea, Ketchum! We'll give 
you five hundred dollars for that strip of 
land there,—which is more than the whole 
blamed hillside is worth, but we want it. 
We’re not going to raise the bid, so don’t 
hold out for any more. You're a sensible 
man and a business man. You know it’s a 
gold-mine for you. Come now, will you 
take it?” 

Jim looked patient. 
slight wistfulness in his glance. 
his head. 

“You gentlemen don’t understand,” he 
said, stumbling a little in his speech, not 
from infirm purpose, but from unaccustomed 
need of words. He struggled for an ex- 
planation, but none came, and he finished 
with the old formula, “I don’t calc’late to 
sell that land.” 

His eyes travelled toward it—the big, bare, 
New England hill, littered with lichened, 
purplish boulders, and guarded at its crest 
by a dark army of firs. The dusty green of 
bay powdered it, and unkempt stalks of early 
goldenrod bloomed upon it. The ruin of the 
little cottage lay pitifully poor and ragged 
in the pellucid summer light. Fletcher’s 
glance paralleled Jim’s, anger deepening the 
ruddy tone of his skin. 

“What are you holding out for?’ he de- 
manded, brutally. But Jim, apparently deaf, 
had moved off toward the barn. 

Bentley, the magnate, at last undertook to 
bring Jim to reason. Bentley himself was 
finely unreasonable. The fact that he did 
not need to embark upon a summer-colony 
enterprise was evident; the fact that, if Jim 
Ketchum did not wish to sell, there was land 
to be purchased at other points along the 
coast, was argued at great length by his 
colleagues. But Bentley had approved of 
Ketchum’s Point. Bentley had decided upon 
exploiting it. Bentley’s boundless energy 


There was even a 
Sut he shook 


made the building of a hotel seem a desirable 
recreation, and what Bentley wanted he was 
accustomed to get. 

“He probably thinks we’ll spoil his custom 
for him,” said Bentley, when the tale of 


Fletcher’s failure had been told. 


“He’s a 
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shrewd old fellow. He realizes that five hun- 
dred dollars in hand won’t bring in a thou- 
sand a year, and I suppose his summer busi- 
ness yields that. But I’ll talk to him.” 

So Bentley, with a long line of successes to 
his record, sought Jim Ketchum in the office 
after supper. The office was a bar-room 
furnished with a desk, two chairs, a map, 
and a highly glazed view of the annual 
county fair. Jim was balancing an ancient 
ledger by the unshaded glare of a single 
kerosene-burner. After the briefest prelimi- 
naries Bentley offered him a thousand dollars 
for his land. 

With lack-lustre eyes the old man blinked 
at the other. 

“It’s a big price, Mr. Bentley,” he said, 
simply. “It’s more than the land is worth. 
You can get the rest of the hill,—three times 
as big a parcel as I own,—for half that. Of 
course, | know you count on improvin’ and 
buyin’ up considerable all around here, an’ 
some day it ’ll be worth more than that. But 
it ain’t now. An’ I can’t sell.” 

“T suppose,” said Bentley, moved by a 
vague kindness toward the rusty, bent, old 
figure, “ that you anticipate being driven out 
of business by the hotel we’re going to put up. 
But you’re mistaken in that. It will be the 
making of you. You'll have more custom 
than you ever have had. You'll have all your 
old trade,—your school-teachers and your 
clergymen and your professors with big 
families and small salaries,—all the good 
people that we’ll be a trifle too expensive for. 
You can run a whole fleet of sail and fishing 
boats. You ean extend your fisheries, and 
make a fortune supplying our table. 
come, Mr. Ketchum, be reasonable.” 

“What you say is likely enough so,” said 
Jim, closing his ledger over a limp and 
blackened piece of blotting-paper, “but the 
truth is I don’t cale’late to sell that land.” 

Bentley looked murderous for a minute. 
Then his brow slowly cleared. There was no 
longer any kindness in his heart, but there 
was a more potent thing,—respect. 

“T see what you want,” he said, slowly. 
Then he lapsed into the florid style of ad- 
dress native to him. “I take off my hat to 
you, Mr. Ketchum. Yov’re a great financier 
lost down here—thrown away. The thing 
you’re holding out for, the thing you insist 
upon, you never even mention. You make 
the other side beg you to accept it! Well, sir, 
you deserve it. Here it is. You want stock 


Come, 
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in the new company. By gad! sir, you shall 
have it.” 

Jim had gazed steadily at the great fire- 
proof-paint man during this speech. At its 
close a faint smile sparkled in the depths of 
his dim eyes. 

“J don’t mind sayin’,” he admitted, “ that 
if I had been eale’lating to sell, I should 
have held out for somethin’ of this sort. 
But—” 

The cords on Jim’s leathery throat above 
the gray flannel shirt moved curiously as he 
swallowed hard. A dark red combatted the 
tan of weather and the pallor of age in his 
face. 

“You’ve been pretty square by me,” he 
said, finally. “ Maybe you’ve a right to know 
the truth. The truth is—the truth 
thirty-seven years ago this summer—thirty- 
seven—me an’ my wife went housekeepin’ in 
that cottage up there, an’—” 

Confessions trembled in the air. Histories 
hung balanced. There were tales to be told, 
of wifely eyes watching across the sea for 
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Jim’s fishing-smack, of children learning to 
play in the flat-bottomed boats whose short 
sides hid them, of neighborly feet picking a 
way up the hill on neighborly errands, of 
storms that crashed along the coast, and bells 
that tolled in the village at their close. But 
Bentley did not know that these were the 
words for which he waited, bewildered. He 
thought that he was waiting for a rational 
explanation of Jim’s outbreak. But the old 
man took up the lamp. 

“T don’t cale’late to sell it,” he said, stub- 
bornly, and left the room. 

The hill loomed massive against the night 
sky as he made his final rounds with his 
rusty lantern. A sharp wind whipped the 
swelling waters with ghostly foam. Across 
the bay the East Milburn light pulsed from 
gold to red and then to gold again. The old 
man vouchsafed no glance in that direction. 
He shambled about the place, testing locks 
and shutters. But he shook his head as he 


went into the dark hall for the night. 
“ Not that land,” he said. 














THE MAGIC HOUR 


BY 
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When 
Sweet 


When 


NINA ALMIRALL 

one firelit hour with thee 
wistful hearts dare welcome free 
hope and love and constancy. 


candles light the dusk of day, 


And dreams hush worldly care away 
For that one hour ’tween work and play. 


Dear, in that firelit hour with thee 
Our souls might touch, and you would see 
My grief and love and constancy. 
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I" THE: THEATRE 


BY: CYRUS: TOWNSEND - BRADY 


Suz AVING been favored with a 
number of visitors during the 
past winter, it happens that, 
as host or guest, I have gone 
to the theatre more than 
usual. Looking over my 
note-book, I count twenty-one performances 
of various sorts witnessed during the season. 
Some brief analysis of what was seen may 
be of interest in throwing some light upon 
the dramatic conditions of New York at the 
present time. 

At a banquet given by the Women’s Press 
Club not long since, I heard Herr Conreid, 
the new operatic impresario in succession to 
Maurice Grau, say that the theatre had 
taken, or might take, the place of the church 
as the teaching force of the community; that 
there were vastly more people in the theatres 
of New York every night than were gather- 
ed in all the churches of the city on Sunday; 
and that, therefore, the educative power of 
the theatre was simply enormous. This 
takes no account of one valuable function 
of the drama, namely, that it shall distract 
and amuse without the necessity of teaching 
any particular lesson. 

Whether he was dreaming dreams and see- 
ing visions of what ought to be instead of 
what is, I have no means of knowing. In- 
deed, I quote his remarks from memory, and 
am therefore subject to correction, but they 
started me thinking upon the subject, with 
the determination on my part to see just 
what sort of sermons the theatres which I 
had attended had been preaching; to apply 
the test of experience to theory; to put fact 
and imagination side by side. I enjoy going 
to the theatre when the play is a proper one, 
well acted, well staged, and so on. I am 
quite willing to concede the vast possibilities 
for good influence that the theatre holds 
forth, and to count the actors as fellow- 
ministers of grace, provided they are worthy 
of the title. I will also admit that the actual 
educative power of the theatre is really enor- 
mous; and further, that if it were all exerted 





in one way, and that a good way, a high way, 
a noble way, it would be among the most 
beneficent of our modern institutions. That 
is the theory. But what are the facts? What 
is the influence of the theatre as I found it 
this past season? What sort of sermons is 
it preaching ? 

Let me state, before going further, that I 
did not wittingly go to any performance 
which I was previously informed was of a 
disreputable character. I attended only the 
best theatres, to hear the best actors or com- 
panies, On the list are no comic operas 
nor vaudeville performances, although some- 
times the comic opera and the vaudeville are 
as harmless and amusing, I take it, as any 
other form of theatrical performance; but 
there are none on the list, which, however, 
includes two so-called grand operas. Nor 
did I visit any theatres other than the very 
best, those highest in public consideration. 
It is difficult to classify accurately the vari- 
ous plays, but the following may give us a 
basis of consideration. 

Out of twenty-one plays, eight were en- 
tirely unobjectionable; of these eight, four 
—fifty per cent.—were deadly dull! Two of 
the latter four were the veriest twaddle, 
having neither originality of plot, brilliancy 
of dialogue, nor human interest of any sort, 
save for a few cynical witticisms and some 
beautiful stage settings, gowns, and scenery. 
Not even the good acting of the actors could 
redeem them. They were both of them popu- 
lar plays and are not worth criticising. The 
remaining two of the dull quartette were 
melodramas, harking back to historical 
novels, and though the novels were good, the 
plays were beneath contempt. These per- 
formances made one sleepy, being in that 
effect, indeed, not unlike certain sermons I 
have heard. 

Of the four plays which were interesting 
and unexceptionable, one was Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Csar,” a superb performance of 
that wonderful drama, good for every one 
both to see and to hear; the other two were 
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civil-war plays, one from a Southern, the 
other from a Northern, standpoint; both 
were well mounted and brilliantly played. 
The fourth was a drama of Rome in the 
Middle Ages and was altogether charming. 
It was old-fashioned in its character, and 
reminded me of the famous plays of a pre- 
vious generation. The critics in the daily 
papers spoke of it with patronizing con- 
descension. 

Then I count eleven performances—name- 
less in this article—which, in one form or 
another, were objectionable. Perhaps that 
is a harsh word by which to characterize 
some of them, but it does very well for the 
class. A play which turns upon a sexual 
problem, or which involves the story of a 
woman with a vicious past, who stays vicious, 
or brings out a woman with a degenerating 
present, who keeps on going down, may pos- 
sibly be unobjectionable. There are sermons 
on the Seventh Commandment which it is 
good to hear. Most of them, however, would 
better be unpreached. Of these eleven plays, 
including the two grand operas, every one 
of them treated of an episode, or episodes, 
either primarily or secondarily, in some 
woman’s life which could not be mentioned 
in polite society, and hardly in any society. 
In one way or another illicit love was the 
prominent theme in the play. In only one of 
them was there a reformation of the offend- 
ing individual, and sadly enough, from 4@ 
dramatic standpoint that particular play was 
the poorest in the lot, while from a moral 
standpoint nine-tenths of the play was abso- 
lutely beastly. 

Of the eleven objectionable plays, however, 
only two—less than twenty per cent.—were 
stupid and uninteresting! Of these eleven, 
only one was badly acted. The best actress 
and best company undertook the worst and 
most shocking play—a play with a tremen- 
dous lesson in it, too, and yet one that no 
one could witness without disgust and dis- 
pleasure. One play which sparkled with wit 
and which was brilliantly presented by a 
very capable company, was headed by a 
youthful, beautiful, undoubted star. The 
play was as bad as could be when you looked 
at it beneath the surface. While it was being 
presented you were interested and vastly 
amused, but when you thought of it seriously 
you were surprised and horrified at what you 
had laughed at. Such a play is the most 
insidious in its effect. The plain blunt pre- 
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sentation of viciousness repels and disgusts. 
The other sort is dangerous. 

Two of the eleven, as I said, were grand 
operas. It seems impossible to find decency 
and purity in the plot of the ordinary—or 
even the extraordinary—grand opera. We 
do not expect much from the French or 
italian schools, but even the German allows 
no one to outdo him in indecency. Music 
with operatic form is not usually wedded to 
purity, sweetness, and light. The theme 
sung is usually, in one form or another, 
illicit love! A naked, hideous truth, that! 
As all these operas, however, are sung 
in foreign languages—and you could not 
understand them if they were sung in Eng- 
lish—the effect is not so bad, especially if you 
do not resort to the boring libretto. The 
stories, however, could not be worse. 

In every one of the eleven plays there were 
liars, scoundrels, adventuresses—who did not 
all come to grief, on the contrary!—and di- 
voreees were as numerous as they are in 
high society. I recall reading the descrip- 
tion of an audience at one of the sub- 
scription nights of the grand opera, in which, 
with bitter sarcasm, words to this effect 
were used: “ Divorcees famed in two con- 
tinents stared at each other from the boxes 
and stalls.” 

Taking all the above into account after a 
careful consideration of the eleven and 
striving not to be prudish, I affirm that the 
effect of them, generally speaking, was bad. 
They left a nasty taste in the mouth, such 
as I never experienced in any church even 
after the weakest and most indifferent ser- 
mon. 





These two lists account for nineteen plays. 
Two are left, for I hardly know how to class 
them. One was a drama of a foreign land, 
mounted with such perfection of skill and 
played with such perfection of art that it 
stands alone. Other times, other customs; 
other peoples, other habits—perhaps we 
should not judge this marvellous play too 
severely, in accordance with our present 
canons. The story was in the main uplift- 
ing, the end all to be desired. In spite of 
some things at which to ecavil, it was a play 
to be seen and remembered. 

The last of the two was “Mary of Mag- 
dala.” I mention the name because it has 
been much discussed and because it stands 
ontside the usual run of plays. Various 
opinions have been held about this drama. 
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Let me say that I see nothing objectionable 
in making a play about such a character and 
in the way it has been done. I think it is a 
vastly more reverent production than “ Ben 
Hur,” for instance; and I think it is a 
play that many people could see with profit 
—not every one, though. It was acted in a 
way that was beyond criticism, and it was 
staged beautifully. There were but two blots 
upon its perfection. These were serious. 
One was a natural and inevitable one, the 
other was not. 

As to the first objection, no one who con- 
siders the character of Judas is able, with the 
light of the present, to understand his be- 
trayal of his Master. Every one who dis- 
cusses it seeks to find other cause than that 
the Bible proclaims. In modern eyes mere 
covetousness is not sufficient adequately to 
account for his tremendous treachery, be- 
cause we know better than the arch traitor— 
after a separation of nearly two thousand 
years from the actors in the drama—who it 
was he betrayed! Thirty pieces of silver 
might be enough to induce a Judas to betray 
the Galilean Rabbi; they do not account for 
the betrayal by any man of the Son of God. 
Consequently, there is an almost inevitable 
tendeney to account for this treachery of 
Judas by inventing a motive which shall be 
more adequate to the conditions demanded by 
our increasing knowledge. 

Witness W. W. Story’s famous poem of 
the Roman lawyer in Jerusalem. Judas, be- 
lieving. is desirous of forcing his- Master’s 
hand; Judas, impatient, will precipitate im- 
mediately the great national deliverance of 
which he has dreamed and for which he has 
labored; or Judas, disappointed, after frus- 
trated dreams and broken hopes, will destroy 
his whilom Master in bitter contempt as an 
imposter, in whom he has trusted in vain. 
Or, lastly-—and this is the motive of the play 
—Judas, jealous of the devotion to the 
Master of Mary of Magdala, with whom he 
is in love, betrays. 

The and great objection to this 
play lies in the bare statement that if Mary 
of Magdala will consen: to fly with Flavius, 
the nephew of Pontius Pilate, he will secure 
the freedom and enlargement of Jesus! This 
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is monstrous and shocking, as well as un- 
necessary. Better dramatic scene and motive 
could be devised, and higher dramatic art 
demands it. 

Aside from these elements in the play 
there is much to be desired and approved. 
This in spite of the fact that Mary of Mag- 
dala was a woman with a past, as is well 
known, and with a large part of the action 
of the play coysisting of the efforts of the 
young Roman, Flavius, to gain her affections 
without thought of marriage. Clergymen 
and others are urging their people to see this 
vlay, which, on the whole, I think will be 
helpful to them. Yet, certainly, calling 
attention to these two points may not be 
amiss. 

Now, in this discussion we have~consider- 
ed the drama at its best in this country. 
Eight out of twenty-one were entirely unob- 
jectionable, eleven in whole or in part were 
thoroughly objectionable, two stand in a 
class by themselves, yet with objectionable 
features. All these are preaching sermons, 
except seven of them, which are so dull as to 
proclaim nothing except the desirability of 
going home to bed. Of the other fourteen, 
about half may be called amusing, although 
some of the amusement covers a multitude 
of sins. Of the other half, only a few are up- 


lifting and inspiring. The remainder are 
absolutely harmful. 

This analysis takes no account of the 
dozens of low theatres for which nothing 


whatever can he said. Even the very cheap- 
ness with which entrance may be procured, as 
noted from the advertisements, being an 
added disability. And I take it these theatres 
are largely in the majority! 

Being without a parish, I have had the 
privilege, which few clergymen may enjoy, 
of going to church during the past year and 
hearing sermons other than my own. I 
should like elaborately to contrast the teach- 
ings of the church with those of the theatre, 
but it will suffice, in view of the exploitation 
I have made of one side, to say that the 
church is thoroughly capable of holding her 
own, and has as yet nothing to fear from 
the sermons which are preached from the 
footlights. 

















QUESTIONINGS 


BY E. S. MARTIN 


Another year with Miss McGee, Go in for college and degrees, 
More French, more Latin; dearte me! Or dancing-classes, calls, and teas ? 
Another summer by the sea, Improve my mind, or learn to please ? 


And ajter that, what then ? And, either way, what then? 
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CHAPTER VII 
1 AVID awoke late, after a pro- 
found, dreamless sleep. The 
sun shone brilliantly through 
his wide-open windows, flood- 
fi ing the room with a white 

Tt lare, and the air was jarring 
with the myriad noises of the day’s activity 
on the paved streets, now in full flow. The 
unmistakable lateness of the hour confused 
him greatly, used as he was to rising at day- 
break; for the moment his mind was a blank 
as to what had preceded sleep, but when he 
started briskly from his bed, then every mus- 
cle of his body was wrung with pain, every 
strained nerve cried a protest, and he re- 
membered. He sat down upon the edge of 
his bed, his elbows on his knees, his head 
supported in his hands, dwelling with intent 
appreciation upon the events of the last 
twenty-four hours as they disentangled them- 
selves and fell into orderly procession for 
review. He got to his feet and took a stiff 
turn about the room, stretching his legs and 
arms and discovering the centres of tender- 
Then he broke into his irrepressible 





ness, 
laugh. 

“ Well, son,” he said, aloud, “ you’re getting 
a taste of high life now, aren’t you? By 
ginger! this certainly does beat farming for 
excitement. But I don’t want it to happen 
every day. Thunder! how I do hurt!” 

Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXVII. 





Sitting at his breakfast, he opened his 
morning paper. The front page was ominous 
with a big expanse of black head - lines. 
“ Homicide, Horror, and Heroism!” ran the 
first, followed by a bold succession of others, 
in a gradually descending scale of blackness, 
setting forth a skeleton outline of the ex- 
citing story. “Splendid Coolness and Cour- 
age Prevents Ghastly Crime,” said a lower 
line. “Mob Thwarted by Young Law Stu 
dent. David Boughton, Hero.” In the cen- 
tre of the page was a group of three rough- 
line portraits, one of the murdered man, one 
of the luckless Bronson, and the third an 
audacious fiction of the zealous artist’s ima- 
gination, bearing Boughton’s name. 

David stared in utter amazement. Not 
once had it occurred to him that his escapade 
would entail notoriety; his mental habit was 
too spontaneous for that. For himself, he 
would have considered the. whole thing but 
a spirited adventure, closed with the act and 
the night’s sleep; yet here it was, hardly per- 
petuated to another day, thrust brazenly in 
upon his accustomed placidity. As he fol- 
lowed the turbulent narrative down the col- 
umn, with its riotous superlatives, its sweep- 
ing disregard of anything like precision, its 
gross sensationalism, and, above all, its in- 
sistence upon the heroics of his own part in 
it, he tingled with irritation. Watson’s more 
effective achievement was made quite inci- 
dental to his own. 
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He left the table abruptly, and hurried 
to the office. The door was locked, though it 
was now eleven o’clock. Within were the 
tidy signs of the little stenographer’s atten- 
tion to her morning duties; but her chair 
was empty. As he stood by the table, turn- 
ing over a heap of the morning papers, each 
with its own recklessly graphic account of 
the night’s happenings, she came in hurried- 
ly, dressed as though from the street. When 
she saw him, her usually demure face flashed 
into a smile. 

“Why, Mr. Boughton!” she cried. After 
an instant’s hesitation she approached him 
with a shy offer of her small hand, her eyes 
alight. “I didn’t think you’d be down to- 
day. Goodness! Wasn’t it perfectly awful? 
But you’ve stood it a great deal better than 
Mr. Watson. He’s sick in bed over it,—just 
prostrated. He had me take his mail down 
to him, but he couldn’t look at it when I got 
it there. He’s all gone to pieces.” She 
paused, looking up at him with modest shy- 
ness. “ You must let me say it!” she cried, 
warmly. “It was just splendid in you!” 

“Oh, please don’t,” he begged. He was 
suddenly sobered by her news. “I wonder 
if I oughtn’t to go down? Maybe I can do 
something. I think I'll go and see, anyway. 
I'll come back again in a little while, and 
help you run things. There'll be a lot to 
do, most likely, with the politicians and all. 
I’ll come back as soon as I can.” 

At the hotel he was shown to Watson’s 
parlor, where he sat in waiting fore many 
minutes. Watson’s room adjoined the par- 
lor, and through the closed door came a low, 
steady flow of voices,—one, a heavy bass, 
going on and on in an excited monologue, 


with others putting in quieter sentences 
now and then. As he listened, gradually 
the stress of the hurried voice grew less, 


with longer and longer breaks, sinking at 
last into silence. For ten minutes the si- 
lence continued unbroken; then the door was 
opened noiselessly and Margaret entered. 
She was clad with extreme, almost rigor- 
ous, simplicity, in a loose morning robe of 
creamy white, which draped her slender fig- 
ure in long, sweeping lines from shoulder 
to foot, the lines only slightly broken at 
the waist by a corded girdle. A profusion 
of yellow lace encircled her throat and fell 
from her short sleeves over her rounded fore- 
arms. Her jetty hair was gathered lightly 
back from her forehead and lay upon her 
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shoulders in two superb, lustrous braids, tied 
with bows of scarlet ribbon. There was a 
subtle, clear pallor in her dusky skin; but 
her lips, slightly parted over immaculate 
teeth, were brilliant as flame. 

She paused at the threshold, closing the 
door with painstaking quiet; then turn- 
ed and confronted David, who stood apart 
at the width of the room. She did not 
speak, nor did he; but their eyes met and 
held together. He stood quite still, waiting, 
while she came toward him with swift, light 
step, giving him both her hands. He took 
them in a fitm clasp and held them. They 
were tremulous, and the tremor passed into 
his own strong fingers, along his muscled 
arms, and possessed the breadth of his sturdy 
body. Her wonderful eyes encountered his 
steadfastly, with no sign of weak confusion. 





No word passed between them. He stood 
looking down into her face,—looking and 
looking, as though he would never get 


enough of it, thrilling with an unréasoning, 
delirious consciousness that in that instant 
he was wholly mastered, overborne, helpless, 
robbed of all volition, by her radiant presence. 

“Your hands are—cold,” he said, in a 
harsh whisper. Upon uncontrollable impulse 
he would have drawn her to him, but a star- 
tled light rose from the depths of her eyes, 
and she.released herself with a quick, gasp- 
ing murmur. 

“No, no! Forgive me. I wanted to 
thank you for—for my poor father’s sake,— 
for what you have done for him. You—you 
don’t know—” She turned away, as though 
struggling to hide her confusion, and seated 
herself in her father’s chair by the window, 
gazing out across the city. After a moment 
she looked at him again with serene, composed 
eyes, her head falling lightly back against 
the cushion, her small hands lying upon the 
padded chair-arms. The glowing noonday 
sunlight touched her gown and was reflected 
upwards upon her face, casting it into 
strong relief against the deep crimson back- 
ground of upholstery. A warm blush linger- 
ed briefly in her cheeks, then passed, leaving 
no trace. She seemed wonderfully child- 
like and fragile, resting half buried in the 
chair’s huge hollow. Irresistibly David 
moved toward her and sat down by her side. 

“Tell me, what is it about your father?’ 
he asked, with what quiet he could command. 
“Ts he really very ill?” 

“I hope not,” she answered; “still, I’m 
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afraid. He hasn’t been able to sleep, and 
there’s a high fever. His doctor has been in 
two or three times this morning to administer 
sedatives, and he’s just now injected mor- 
phine. He’s gone to sleep, but the fever is 
increasing, and I think the doctor is worried 
over it, though he pretends not to be. I’m 
very much afraid he’s going to be ill.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think that,” David 
urged, cheerily. “I shouldn’t be frightened, 
if I were you, until I saw what a day’s rest 
will do for him. Maybe that’s all he needs. 
I had a good sleep, and I feel as fresh as 
ever this morning. Why, he can’t afford to 
be sick now; there’s too much depending on 
him in this Senatorial fight. He must get 
well again, right away.” 

Her glance was questioning; her hands 
were playing with the tasselled ends of her 
girdle. “Do you imagine he cares for that ?”’ 
she asked. “I’ve never been sure of it, for 
myself; but, then, I don’t see him as you 
do. That is—” She checked her sentence 
as with an effort; then, after an instant’s 
hesitation, she went on quietly: “ My father 
doesn’t often reveal his real self to me. You 
must have seen something of his feeling when 
you’ve been here. It hasn’t always been so. 
When I was a little girl we used to be just 
jolly good friends; but since then we’vegrown 
apart somehow,—oh, ever so far apart. I 
don’t know why it is, exactly, but I suppose 
I’m to blame for a great deal of it.” She 
paused again, looking at him with a soft, 
wistful reluctance, as though a desire for 
frank speech was taking account of the 
chance of being heard with sympathy. “I 
don’t care very much for people,” she said. 
“T’ve been largely alone, and I’ve gathered 
my own little interests, altogether different 
from his, and I suppose I’ve gotten too much 
wrapped up in them, so that I haven’t lived 
enough with him and for him. We've just 
lost a common understanding, that’s all. I 
have only a vague, intuitive sort of know- 
ledge of what he’s thinking about and plan- 
ning. Well!” She dismissed her seriousness 
with a smile and a light gesture, recovering 
her wonted self-possession. “I ought not to 
afflict yon with my little distresses. I only 
meant to say that I can’t tell whether he is 
really interested in going to the Senate, or 
really interested in anything and living 
for it.” 

David regarded her with wonder, almost 
with pity. Much was in his mind, but he 


did not know what to say, more than a blunt: 
“Oh yes; he’s going to the Senate, all right. 
He’s given himself up to it, and he’s going 
to .win. I’m sure of that.” 

She changed her posture, drawing her hand 
wearily over her eyes, her face in repose. 
“T ought not to have spoken as I did to you. 
I didn’t stop to think. I’m very tired. I’ve 
been up most of the night, and then this 
excitement and worry,—it has unnerved me a 
little, I suppose.” 

David arose, standing before her. “I’m 
proud of your confidence,” he said, simply. 
“lm glad you’ve told me. I’m going now, 
but I’ll come back this evening to see how 
your father is, and whether there’s anything 
I can do.” 

“Yes, do,” she said, rising. All con- 
straint was gone from her manner as she 
offered her hand in parting. “ Good-by,” she 
said; then added with impulsive directness: 
“You did a brave thing last night, Mr. 
Boughton, and you saved my father a life- 
long regret. It has made me think very 
highly of you.” 

“Oh, you make far too much of it,” he 
returned, in real embarrassment. “It was 
your father’s doing, not mine.” 

“ Ah?’ she smiled, with a note of question 
in the word. “The final accomplishment 
was his, perhaps; but the motive was yours, 
and that is what counts. He would not have 
acted as he did but for you. I shall say no 
more about it, my friend, if it distresses you; 
but so much I was bound to say, whether 
or no.” 

On the street again, David turned toward 
the office; but on the steps of the great build- 
ing he changed his mind and kept on up the 
hill, striking into a long, swift stride. He 
must have time to think. 

As he hurried onward, for a while there 
was nothing before him but inextricable con- 
fusion, a wild chaos, not of thoughts, but of 
swelling emotions, too big and turbulent to be 
checked and held in order. Out of the tangle 
one element alone rose in clear and vivid 
relief. It was the face of the girl he had 
just left, as it had appeared to him at the 
moment of meeting. Try as he would—and 
he did try—he could not dismiss it from his 
imagination. After a time he ceased the use- 
less effort, and let the image remain, dwell- 
ing upon it with a reckless abandon of de- 
light. Its every line, its every least fraction 
of expression and feeling, that contributed 
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to the elusive mystery of its loveliness, was 
as present before him as when she had con- 
fronted him in the flesh. It was a wonderful 
face, quick with the vital charm of perfect 
womanhood. Yes, yes! But more than that 
had been revealed to him, in the warmth of 
her presence, in the clinging touch of her 
hand, in the welling light of her glorious 
eyes. He did not try to analyze. He knew 
what he had seen, and the depths of his heart 
and soul were swept by a pulsing wave of 
sheer joy in the realization. 

He came by and by in his walk to the wide 
seclusion of Hanscom Park, ‘and leaping down 
a wooded slope, he threw himself upon the 
grass beside the upper lake, lying out- 
stretched, staring up at the meshed branches 
above, drawing deep breaths of the free air, 
smelling the sweet odors of the near earth, 
feeling the genial warmth of the sun upon 
his upturned face, making no effort of mind, 
but letting his thoughts slip slowly back into 
calm. By-and by reaction amounted almost 
to apathy. He sat upright, looking at the 
fair scene about him, amusing himself in a 
dull, careless way by shooting little pellets 
of earth into the moss-grown brown water 
of the lake, considering himself. 

“T wonder what’s the matter with me,” he 
pondered. “TI can’t make it out. I thought 
I knew myself as plain as day, but I didn’t. 
I’m just beginning to see a little of what 
things might mean. What bothers me is that 
I don’t seem to care more. A man oughtn’t 
to be like that. I ought to be sorry, and 
ashamed, and full of a sick sort of revulsion 
against it. But I’m not. I’m glad. I just 
wonder what Ruth would think of me if she 
knew.” 

He took his watch from his pocket and 
opened the case, bringing Ruth’s likeness to 
view, looking at it long and earnestly; then 
shut it away again with a stifled sigh and 
got to his feet. 

“T give it up,” he said. 
have to wait and see.” 

At the office a telegram awaited him. It 
was signed by Joe Keller, and had been sent 
from Waterloo that morning. 

“ Are you all right?” it read. 
ther is anxious. Answer quick.” 

As he read, the door opened, and framed 
in the doorway was the figure of Keller him- 
self, a travelling-bag in his hand, his coat 
over his arm, his serious eyes full of eager 
anxiety. At sight of David his expression 
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cleared and the sober lines of his face re- 
laxed into a smile. 

“You young rascal!” he said. 
nice sort of chap, aren’t you?” 

“Why, Joe!” David cried, with pleased 
warmth. “Why, what in the world brings 
you down? Come in.” 

“We'll go to the telegraph - office first, 
youngster,” Keller returned. “ Why didn’t 
you answer my message? Your mother’s at 
the hotel over there; and Uncle Billy has 
been camping out at the station since morn- 
ing, making life a burden for the operator. 
I had hard work to keep him from coming 
on to Omaha with his team.” 

They went to the desk in the rotunda of 
the building and despatched a reassuring 
message; then returned to David’s room up- 
stairs and settled themselves for speech. 
Keller filled his pipe and sat by the open 
west window, smoking lazily, watching the 
blue clouds float away upon the slow air, 
while the mellow light of the declining sun 
fell upon him, discovering the warm, living 
tones in his clear skin and in his thick brown 
hair and beard. His presence was very hu- 
man, very calm, very comforting. 

“You aren’t going home to-night?” David 
asked. 

“No,” Keller said. “I’m going to stay 
awhile, now that I’m here,—three or four 
days, most likely, working in the library. 
I’ve been trying to nerve myself to it for 
a good while; but I’m too contented out yon- 
der, and it’s hard to break away. Is there 
a quiet place near you where I can stay?” 

“You'll stay with me, that’s what you’ll 
do!” David answered, with hearty emphasis. 
“Qh, that ll be rich! I’ve been busy, Joe; 
but you can’t think how much I’ve missed 
home. Going out on Sundays doesn’t help me 
much, either; it’s only a quick taste, when 
TI want a full meal. I don’t often get to see 
any one but the folks at the house. I didn’t 
get out at all last Sunday, either. Since 
Mr. Watson has gone into politics I’ve been 
trying to help him. I was with them—with 
him last Sunday; and now that he’s sick, 
it isn’t likely I'll go home next Sunday. 
There’s no one but me to look after things. 
Tll write mother a good letter to-morrow, 
though.” 

“You ought to be at home as much as you 
ean, Dave,” Keller said, quietly. “ Don’t 
miss a chance to go. They need you, too.” 

His serious directness gave David a sudden 
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uneasy qualm. “Why, Joe? There isn’t 
anything the matter?” 

“Oh no; there’s nothing the matter,” 
Keller answered. “ Everything is just as it 
has been, except that you’re gone. Your 
mother’s well, and happy in her own way. 
But she misses you; you don’t know how 
sorely. I’ve been with her a great deal 
through these few weeks. I knew you'd like 
to have me; and I like it, too, because I 
think she’s beginning to take a liking to me. 
It’s a sort of all-around liking, don’t you see? 
It’s been a revelation to me. It’s perfectly 
wonderful how a mother sinks herself in her 
children,—a mother like yours; and the 
pathos of it grows when the children really 
don’t feel the need of her devotion any longer. 
A man can’t begin to understand it; he hasn’t 
soul enough. I know you won’t mind my 
speaking so plainly. Will you? I’m not re- 
proving you, Dave; I’m merely suggesting. 
You’re a good son. Still, I know the feeling 
of confident youth, that doesn’t need to de- 
pend upon any one. It’s a glorious feeling; 
but it’s apt to carry one away. If I had a 
mother, knowing what I know now, I’d spend 
most of my time trying to make her believe 
that I was afraid to take a step without her 
counsel.” David listened with frank alert- 
ness, his lively eyes contemplative. Keller 
dispelled his seriousness with a smile. “ Don’t 


take it too hard, old man,” he said. “ You 
haven’t done anything reprehensible. I was 
just talking on general principles. If I were 


you, I’d go home every chance I got, and I’d 
do everything I could to make her feel that 
you need her more than ever.” 

“Yes, Joe,” David said, with a simple 
grace of friendliness which could not take 
offence at generous intention. Then: “ You 
haven’t told me a thing about your own work, 
Joe,” he said. “That’s what I want to hear 
about. We'll have dinner, and go down and 
ask after Watson, and then we'll go up to 
my room and talk! We’ll set a pace for the 
girls to follow. Come on; I told Miss Wat- 
son I’d bring you to her when you came in. 
You'll like her. She’s seen your work, and 
she’s capable of appreciating it, too.” 

He was eager for his own next meeting 
with the girl. The afternoon’s relaxation 
had abated his agitation, leaving him doubt- 
ful of his thoughts, even of his own impres- 
sions of the morning. He wanted to see her 
again; so much he knew certainly, and he felt 
a warm thrill in realizing how great his de- 
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sire was. Yet he was glad that Keller would 
be with him when the meeting came. 

Margaret was just leaving the dining-room 
as they entered the gloomy hotel rotunda. 
There was a shadow of constraint in the in- 
formal meeting, in the presence of the many 
onlookers who lounged about in the stiff 
rows of chairs, idly turning the sheets of the 
evening papers and gazing carelessly at one 
another. David felt, too, that the girl was 
weary after her day’s nursing, though the 
suggestion was not in her appearance, but 
rather in a stately quiet of manner as she 
spoke a few reserved, considered words of 
greeting to Keller. There was no awkward- 
ness, but only a lack of spontaneity. She 
led the way in silence to the parlor above, 
where the lights were turned low and the air 
was tinctured with the odor of camphor. 
The door into Watson’s bedroom stood ajar, 
showing semi-darkness beyond, out of which 
came a sound of deep breathing. 

Margaret closed the door quietly, then turn- 
ed to them with a faint smile. “ Be seated, 
please,” she said, and seated herself in the 
corner by the window, out of the full glow of 
the lights, where she could feel the freshness 
of the outer air, still balmy as in September. 
“T’m sorry to welcome you in this way, Mr. 
Keller,” she said; “and I’m sorry to have 
you miss meeting my father. I suppose Mr. 
Boughton has told you of what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Yes,” Keller assented. 
father to-night ?” 

“No better, I fear,” she said,. gravely. 
“His doctor says he must keep his bed for 
several days at least. He has been over- 
excited for a long time about many things, 
and this experience simply served to hasten 
the reaction. He can sleep only with seda- 
tives, and when he’s awake he’s tormented 
by anxiety about his work. He’s one of those 
who don’t know how to rest.” 

There was a quick, querulous call from the 
inner room. When Margaret opened the door, 
Watson’s voice demanded: “ Is that Boughton 
out there? I want to see him.” 

David stood at the bedside, taking Wat- 
son’s big, burning hand between his own. 
“1’m sorry we wakened you,” he said. 

“You didn’t wake me,” Watson retorted, 
brusquely. “It doesn’t matter if you did. 
Say, have you been out to see Mrs. Akin to- 
day ?”’ 

“No, sir, I haven’t,” David answered, with 
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quick contrition. “That’s too bad. I haven’t 
been near her all day.” 

“M-m!” Watson muttered. “ Well, then, 
zo! What do you suppose she'll think of us? 
It doesn’t make any difference what she 
thinks; we oughtn’t to neglect her like this. 
Margie, get your hat and go out with Bough- 
ton and see if there’s anything she needs. 
Quick, now!” 

She hesitated a moment. “ No,” she said, 
calmly, “I can’t go, father. I must stay 
here.” 

“Oh!” Watson cried, in nervous exaspera- 
tion. “ You do asI tell you. There’s nothing 
to stay here for. I can dope myself while 
you’re gone. I can’t rest a minute until I 
know how she is. Hurry, Margie!” 

“Pardon me,” Keller interposed from the 
doorway. “ Let me stay with Mr. Watson. 
I should be glad to.” 

“Yes, yes!” Watson interrupted, harshly. 
“That ‘ll do all right. You stay with me, 
then. Now hurry, Margie.” 

She made no further demur, but prepared 
herself for the street and went out with David 
to the car. She seemed to be in no mood for 
talking; during the ride she sat in a corner 
of the car, leaning against the back of the 
seat, her hands clasped in her lap, volunteer- 
ing not a word, and answering David’s ven- 
tures almost with reluctance. When they 
stood before the gate at the end of their way, 
she hung back with a shuddering sigh. 

“Must I go in?” she breathed. “I can’t 
do any good. Let me wait for you out 
here.” 

“You'd better come,” David returned. 
“ You'll be of more account than L—a woman 
always is at such times.” 

“Very well,” she answered, and followed 
as he led the way around to the back door. 

The tiny kitchen showed no change since 
the night before; a fire burned briskly in the 
little stove, as then, and the one dim oil- 
lamp struggled bravely. Beside the stove 
stood the old wife’s chair; and another was 
drawn up before the glow of the grate, its 
cushions beaten up into inviting lightness. 

Mrs. Akin herself had answered the knock 
at the door. “Oh, it’s Paul’s friend!” she 
said, when her squinting eyes were sure of 
David’s face. “ And where’s Paul? Ain’t he 
come, too?’ 

“Mr. Watson isn’t feeling well to-day,” 
David answered, pressing the worn old hand. 
“He wasn’t quite able to come; but I’ve 
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brought his daughter, Mrs. Akin. 
Miss Margaret.” 

The old woman peered at the girl with a 
childlike eagerness. “ Paul’s da’ter?’ she 
questioned. “Well, I do say, deary! My, 
my, what a nice girl! I wonder how it comes 
I ain’t ever seen you before. Come right over 
by the fire an’ sit down. No, not that place!” 


This is 


she interposed, quickly. “ Here’s chairs. 
That one’s his’n. It’s a foolish notion, 
maybe, but I don’t want nobody to set 


in it awhile yet. 
ain’t you? 
both.” 

“Are you all alone?” David asked, as the 
stillness of the little house became apparent. 

“Just for a while,” she answered, in gentle 
deprecation. “Some of my neighbors has 
been in to set with me most o’ the day; but 
they’ve all got their own families to think 
about, too, you know, and they’ve gone home 
to get supper. They’ll be comin’ back pretty 
soon. I ain’t been a bit lonesome all day, 
except for wantin’ to see my boy Paul. You 
say he’s sick?” she asked of Margaret. “I 
hope it ain’t nothin’ bad.” 

“Oh no! He’s a little worn out, Mrs. 
Akin; that’s all,” the girl answered. “ He’ll 
be better again in a day or two.” 

“ Of course he will!” the old woman agreed, 
readily. “And so you’re his da’ter! Well, 
now, that seems right curious to me, deary. 
Somehow I never thought about Paul’s havin’ 
a growed-up girl like you. I s’pose it’s be- 
cause he’s always seemed to me so much like 
a boy hisself,—so kind o’ light-hearted an’ 
full o’ spirits, you know. I knew he had a 
da’ter; but I reckoned you was just a child. 
I don’t know what made me think so, unless 
maybe it was just my not seein’ you.” 

Margaret’s eyes were large and intent in 
their puzzled scrutiny; but she said, simply, 
“ You'll see more of me after this.” 

“That’s nice,” the other woman returned. 
“T’ll be awful glad to have you come,—I’d be 
glad for nothin’ except just your belongin’ 
to Paul; but then I’m bound to like you for 
yourself, too, I know, because you look like 
such a good girl. I don’t see how you could 
help bein’, with Paul for your father. He’s 
been a mighty comfort to us, me an’ Mart. 
Oh! I expect you’d like to see Mart, wouldn’t 
you?” she interjected suddenly, with a note 
of kindly indulgence. “ Why, of course you 
would! They brought him home this after- 
noon, all fixed up so nice I wa’n’t right sure 
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‘twas him at first. He’s in the parlor. Come 
right on in, and I’ll show him to you.” 

She took the lamp from the table and open- 
ed the door leading into the front room, en- 
tering ahead. Margaret laid a nervous hand 
upon David’s arm and clung to him for a mo- 
ment, trembling; then followed with rapid 
step. 

It was a barren little room, like the other; 
but instead of an air of homely cheer there 
was upon it that stiff coldness which marks 
poverty’s bravest pretensions to grandeur. 
Starched muslin curtains hung like sheets of 
ice over the square windows; against the 
gaudily papered wall forbidding haircloth 
chairs were ranged in an attitude of grim 
formality; and from the ceiling depended an 
ugly, glittering brass lamp, dangling its score 
of iridescent glass prisms. But these poor 
details were of little moment, once the eye 
had perceived the silent, black-draped pres- 
ence in the middle of the room, looming large 
in the feeble light, its huge, sombre shadow 
obscuring all that lay beyond. 

The old wife stepped to the side of the bier, 
turning back the coffin-lid with a steady hand, 
bringing to view the dead face. David offered 
to take the lamp from her grasp, but she 
checked the movement. 

“No, I can hold it all right. I won’t let 
it drop.” Her calm was as perfect as that of 
the dead body, her face as steadfast and as 
free of pain. She put out her hand and light- 
ly arranged a lock of silvery hair that lay 
over the unruffled brow, and her fingers show- 
ed no tremor. 

“T ain’t grievin’,” she said, with sweet 
placidity. “I know it’s best. He was a good 
man, and he was always willin’ the Lord 
should have His way. I know he don’t mind 
bein’ dead; and why should I mind, if he 
don’t?” She bent low over the unresponsive 
face, speaking to it with an unfathomable 
gentleness. “No, I ain’t goin’ to grieve an- 
other mite, dear heart, because I know you’re 
well, an’ stout, an’ happy, an’ waitin’ for me 
to come. An’ it won’t be long,—no, no; it ’Il 
be just a little while, my husband!” 

Margaret had stood apart, looking on in 
deep agitation. As though fascinated, she 
drew nearer, step by step, her fingers knotted 
together, her parted lips colorless, her tense 
body bent forward, her gaze fixed upon the 
inscrutable gray face. Upon irresistible im- 
pulse she put out her hand and lightly 
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touched the quiet forehead, then drew back 
with a smothered, gasping cry, and fled from 
the room. 

Mrs. Akin closed the casket gently and fol- 
lowed after the girl, who stood beside the 
glowing stove, cowering, shaking, her eyes 
burning, her cheeks of a livid pallor. 

“Oh, please shut the door!” she begged, 
her pleading hands outstretched. 

“Why, Miss Watson!” David cried in as- 
tonishment. She seized upon him like one 
drowning, clutching him, hiding her terri- 
fied face against him. 

“Oh, please take me away!” she whispered 
in an agony of emotion. 

The elder woman saw and _ understood. 
“Yes,” she said, “I guess she better go. 
There’s nothing you can do now. There'll 
be somebody comin’ in in a minute or 
so. That’s right; you take her out, poor 
lamb!” 

On the street, under the brilliant stars, 
with the warm, living air breathing upon her, 
the girl controlled herself with a great effort. 
“Tow foolish of me!” she said, with a hys- 
terical, mirthless laugh. “ But I couldn’t 
help it. I never saw death before; and, oh, 
it’s dreadful, dreadful, dreadful! Tl never 
forget it while I live,—the terror of it, and 
the awful stillness. Oh, I wonder why we 
must die!” 

Moved by a great pitying tenderness, 
David put his arm about her bowed shoul- 
ders and drew her firmly to his side, hold- 
ing her close, stooping above her. She did 
not resist; she lay quite still for the space of 
three hurried heart - beats, then drew away 
with a deep-drawn sigh. 

“T am ashamed of myself,” 
“What must you think of me?” 

He caught her hand in his and held it fast, 
lifting it to his lips passionately. Aged 
death lay within; but young life must have 
its way without. “ Will you let me tell you 
what I think of you?” he cried, harshly. 
“ Margaret!” 

For a swift instant she faced him there, in 
the warm dusk, beneath the gemmed sky, 
disclosing to him the marvellous dark glory 
of her eyes; but then, with an inarticulate 
murmur, she released her hand and started 
away from him in tremulous alarm. 

“Ne, no!” she panted. “You must not,— 
not—not now!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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O you ever envy your stay-in-the-city- 
in-summer friend to whom you go for 
luncheon when you are in town for a 

day? The thermometer, of course, takes this 
particular occasion to register in the nineties. 
You are hot and hurried. A list of inter- 
minable length is in your hand. The time- 
table figures dance feverishly in your brain, 
and on your heart lie heavily the complaints 
of the cook, who, you feel certain, more 
than likely to desert you before the Sunday 
when the most trying feminine visitor of the 
summer is expected. 

Your hostess seem a person 
envied. She you in some 
négligé, with never a fear of a formal visitor. 
She serves you with a repast of vegetables 
and fruit—alas! you must acknowledge it— 
that vie in quality and flavor with the much 
petted and pampered productions of your own 
kitchen-garden. And the fish is fresher than 
you can ever hope to get in your village on 
the edge of the sea. She tells you that a 
servant has “given warning,” but it does not 
disturb “there are so many out of place 
at this time in the city, that she has a num- 
ber of good ones to choose from.” She has 
no dread of your nightmare of times between 
arriving and departing trains when perforce 
you become maid of all work, with a kitchen 
range that defies your understanding, and 
everything you want not to be found in the 
place you intended for it. 

Ah, confess it. You do feel sorry for your- 
self, and wonder if the pleasure of the coun- 
try home is worth while. I have been guilty 
of so doing. But the feeling is fleeting— 
I hasten to say it. Once at home and estab- 
lished with the tea-tray under my own apple- 
trees, with the glory of my garden at my 
feet and the glory of the sunset to feast my 
eyes on, even with ants walking into the 
cake and a suggestive hum of the dreaded 
insect not far away, my treachery dies. For 
all the fresh fish, easy marketing, and con- 
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venient command of service that the city 
can give, would one forego this? No; even 
the keeper of the house, for whom the sum- 
mer months in her out-of-town abode are, 
perhaps, not the easiest period of her exist- 
ence, forgets the rubs of life in its glorious 
compensations. 

But as it especially behooves us who are 
summer home-makers to create and main- 
tain an atmosphere that is restful and sans 
géne, it is well to consider carefully how we 
may overcome some of the vexatious compli- 
cations that assail us in this beginning of a 
new century. Let me tell you how my ex- 
perience has made me see some things. 

Walk with me into my storeroom, 
of all, on this hot August morning. 
will perceive Madame the cook and Monsieur 
the butler, or perhaps the waitress, are at 
hand; knowing that I do not keep them wait- 
ing many minutes after the regular hour 
for attending to the day’s ordering, they are 
punctual in meeting me. Does not this cool 
place, smelling of spices and good things, 
appeal to you? The walls, floor, and ceiling 
are all sealed with narrow boards. A window, 
well screened and on the shady side of the 
house, gives ventilation, and so do several 
ventilators in the wall. A _ big ice - chest 
breathes out cold air. The shelves, large 
and small, that line the walls have systemat- 
ically arranged rows of boxes labelled proper- 
ly with the names of their respective con- 
tents. Hanging shelves are here to defy the 
intrusions of our annoying household en- 
emy, the ant, and barrels of sugar, flour, 
apples, and other things are tightly covered. 
The tubs of butter have salted cloths over 
them. Eggs, packed in proper fashion in 
salt, are in kegs, and the vegetables and 
sweets that are in tins and glass jars are 
found by the dozen on the high shelves. 
There is actually an improvised counter, with 
weights and measures; indeed, so much does 
it all seem like the “play grocery” of our 
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SUMMER HOUSEKEEPING 


wee girlhood days come 
true that it cannot fail 
to attract the feminine 
fancy. 

But the play has a 
very practical side. In 
my own grocery store- 
house I am quite in- 
dependent of indifferent 
country provisions and 
uncertain express de- 
liveries. I am confident 
that I will not be sub- 
jected to the annoyance 
of having to upset my 
carefully planned menu 
because the cook has 
forgotten to tell me that 
this or that is “just 
out.” 

You may be able to 
quote to me experienced 
housekeepers who say 
that my system has dis- 
advantages, I know— 
that it takes too much 
time and thought, neces- 
sitates a big outlay of 
money at once, and ex- 
asperates the servants. 
I wonder do these busy 
women employ the time they 
better ends? As to the economy, it is unques- 
tionable, even if there is an outlay at the 
beginning. A few cents are saved on every 
pound in buying by the quantity or at whole- 
sale. The few cents soon amount to dollars. 
Then when you yourself dole out the day’s 
measure of sugar, flour, butter, cereals, etc., 
you appreciate as you have never done be- 
fore how much is being used, and you guard 
instinctively against waste. Mrs. Cook soon 
discovers that she can manage with what is 
given her if there is not an abundance too 
conveniently at hand, and she has to disturb 
the mistress to get more—for the storeroom 
is always kept under close lock. The argu- 
ment that the servants object to the espionage 
I meet by assuring you that good servants 
welcome it. It saves them the responsibility 
of having to think of what will be needed for 
the day’s use, and the planning to give the 
requisite list to the grocer. There is no 
fault-finding when the bills come in at the 
end of the month, and no reprimand for this 
or that having been forgotten. 
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INTO MY STOREROOM. 


So much for the grocery department of 
the housekeeping. To turn to the other ques- 
tion of meat, game, fish, and the vegetables 
and fruit which may have to be procured 
from outside, I strongly advise arranging 
with a city market to have sent, several times 
a week, baskets containing what is ordered 
by mail or telephone. The baskets are es- 
pecially arranged with ice-compartments, and 
are provided by every marketman in the big 
cities for the out-of-town customers. When 
five dollars’ worth is ordered they are sent 
free of express charges. This basket market- 
ing presupposes a large ice-chest. Lucky is 
the housewife who has at command a room 
in an ice-house conveniently near for the cold- 
storage of her provisions, but those who can- 
not boast such luxury do well to purchase 
in the beginning one of the best ice-chests 
made, large, and with separate compartments 
for everything, and all easy to clean and 
keep sweet. 

There must be a small refrigerator in the 
butler’s pantry, too, for the table butter, 
cream, wine to be chilled, fruits, and salads. 
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The cook should have still another for her 
particular use. Extravagant, I grant you, to 
use so much ice, but economize in other ways 
if you must; to make an American summer 
happy plenty of ice and facilities for chilling 
most things to eat and drink are indispen- 
sable. 

Instead of having the storeroom, if it can- 
not be managed, I advise buying the staple 
groceries in the cities, at one of the big 
grocery-shops, or even from a reliable de- 
partment store where groceries are sold, in 
preference to depending altogether on the vil- 
lage grocer. The goods are fresher and cheap- 
er. They will be sent free of express charges 
a hundred miles out of the city, and, above 
all, you can surely get what you order. There 
are some arguments in favor of buying in 
one’s village, I know; it is more loyal to the 
town and townspeople, and if the local deal- 
ers are antagonized they are apt to take their 
revenge and leave one horribly in the lurch 
in an emergency. I try to adopt a happy 
medium. I buy small, unimportant articles 
in the village—enough to keep the grocer and 
butcher friendly and to be loyal to the place. 
But I have had so many sad experiences 
that I do the bulk of my purchasing in the 
city. We all remember such times as when 
we sent for fish to the local fishman, only 
to discover that he had secured from the New 
York market the fish that was caught off our 
own shore a day or two before. 

If the size of one’s family and one’s con- 
veniences for keeping provisions make market- 
ing in quantities an extravagance, it is, of 
course, wise to deal with*the local trades- 
people, even if one has to pay a little more 
for everything. If one can find country- 
men who will supply fruit and vegetables 
fresh from their own gardens, and will catch 
fish near by and will bring it to sell at once, 
by all means déal with them; it is more 
trouble than the other way, but it encourages 
home production. 

However, accepting the plan of buying on 
a large scale, I advise in connection with it 
a plan that I find works famously. It takes 
a good part of one morning every week, but 
if one carefully plans and writes out at one 
time the menu for the entire week, for every 
meal of each day, the result pays, I think. 
You will find that you are giving the house- 
hold more variety, choosing better, and are 
more economical in fitting things together 
than if you make out a daily bill of fare. 
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And once done, it is off your mind. It is not 
wisdom to lay down cast-iron rules for any- 
thing, and the daily suggestions of the cook 
must, of course, be listened to; additions and 
subtractions must be made with the weekly 
list, and some changes should always be count- 
ed on, for unexpected guests may appear or an 
emergency arise at any time. However, one’s 
summer visitors and entertaining are planned 
some time ahead, so it is not often that the 
menu has to undergo important changes. 

And, last, a few words about the other 
half—or generally three-quarters—of our sum- 
mer households, the servants. I was once one 
of the foolish young matrons who thought 
that the toilers under my roof could sleep 
in stifling rooms over the kitchen, that church 
and “Sundays out” in summer were not neces- 
sary, and that no particular arrangements 
need be made for the comfort of the ménage. 
I learned, in bitter woe, my mistake. Here 
is an example of my regular Monday morn- 
ing’s experience when I ventured into my 
kitchen to give my orders: 

Cook. “I can’t stand it any longer, ma’am; 
the work is too hard. You will please find 
some one else when my week is up.” 

I. “Oh, Mary, how can you say so? You 
have two hours to yourself every afternoon, 
no washing to do, and a bath in the sea each 
day if you want it.” 

Cook. “I know, ma’am; but yesterday was 
too much. No church, all late to luncheon, 
and everything spoiled; half-past-seven din- 
ner, and us washing the dishes until eleven 
o’clock.” 

I (nearly in tears, with visions of the trials 
awaiting me). “ But, Mary, don’t you under- 
stand that Sunday is my husband’s only free 
day? He can’t get up early just to make it 
possible for you to go to church. I wouldn’t 
have the heart to tear him away from the 
exciting point in golf to be in time for 
luncheon, and if the wind will die out and 
we have to paddle the sail-boat home, is it 
our fault that dinner is late?’ and so on— 
the rest of the week being spent in trying 
to make up to the servants for the hard Sun- 
day. 

I have since learnt, among other things, 
an oil for keeping the domestic machinery 
working smoothly. I have an accommodator— 
T never realized the value of the term until 
I had her. She comes in for emergencies. 
She cooks the Sunday breakfast when the 
cook goes to church, and waits when the wait- 

















THE CLOSED DOOR 


ress goes. She makes beds when there is 
much extra company, and gets afternoon tea 
when we come in late and the servants are 
at their supper, and, in fact, does any odds 
and ends of work that are considered par- 
ticularly trying. The dollar or dollar and 
a quarter that I give her for a day is money 
well spent. She is glad to get it for the work, 
and objects to nothing; and her aid is much 
appreciated by the servants. 

There are many small ways that make up 
to the servants for hard work. Church, re- 
member, means to them, besides a religious 
duty, all that afternoon teas, golf and polo 
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tournaments, and bridge parties mean to us; 
it is their social dissipation. Arrangements 
for comfortable sleeping-quarters are appre- 
ciated; so is a week’s vacation for each one 
during the summer, a time each day for un- 
interrupted rest. The plan, now generally 
observed, of having for them a hearty dinner 
in the middle of the day and light supper at 
night, that the kitchen may be cleared to 
make ready for the late dinner necessary for 
the master of the house on his return from 
town, is a great help. Consider your servants 
in little ways, and they will consider you in 
big ways; I am sure of it. 





THE CLOSED DOOR 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 
I never crossed your threshold with a grief 
But that I went without it; never came 
Heart-hungry but you fed me, eased the blame, 
And gave the sorrow solace and relief. 


I never left you but I took away 
The love that drew me to your side again 
Through that wide door that never could remain 
Quite closed between us for a little day. 


Oh, Friend, who gave and comforted, who knew 
So over-well the want of heart and mind? 
Where may I turn for solace now, or find 

Relief from this unceasing loss of you? 


Be it for fault, for folly, or for sin, 
Oh, terrible my penance, and most sore— 
To face the tragedy of that closed door 
Whereby I pass and may not enter in. 
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HE field of mural painting is the one, 
to-day, which some of America’s best 
artists find the most congenial. Not 
only is there plenty of room in the dimen- 
sions it permits for true talent to expand it- 
self, but the returns, whether of glory or 
of lucre, are also on a larger scale than most 
other forms of art work, if one excepts fine 
portraiture. Women have not failed to seize 
the opportunities offered in this direction, and 
have done excellent work, even if none has 
attained the level of Sargent, Abbey, or 
Blashfield. 
The Bazar prints in this issue reproduc- 
tions of an artistic frieze, executed by two 
sisters, the Misses Heva and Diana Coomans, 


Miss Coonenehraraeeck 


BY JOHN.S. ABECKET. 


for the residence of Mr. C. L. Goodhue, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The subject is 
“The Lady of Shalott,” whom Tennyson has 
embalmed in verse, as mystic and suggestive 
as the swirling lines and almost ascetic faces 
of Burne-Jones’s paintings. The subject 
was selected by Mr. Goodhue, and it nec. ssi- 
tated many hours of research in the library 
at Springfield on the part of the young wo- 
men who have so faithfully realized the 
poetic possibilities and suggestions of the 
theme. 

The frieze consists of six panels, in which 
are presented in sequence, “The Lady of 
Shalott,” peering into her magic mirror and 
weaving her visions into the weird colors of 





THE ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF MR. C. L. 


GOODHUE, WITH 


Copyright, 1902, by George H, Van Norman. 
THE MISSES COOMANS’ FRIEZE. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


“ 


her woof; “Lancelot in Disguise,” passing 
King Arthur and Sir Gawain on his way to 
the place of tourney; “ Lancelot entertained 
at the Castle of Shalott”; “The Lady of 
Shalott presenting him with her Favor to be 
worn in his Tilting”; “Sir Lancelot’s Fare- 
well to the Lady”; and “ King Arthur and 
Sir Lionel looking from the Tower upon the 
Barge whereon reposes the Body of the Lady 
of Shalott.” 

The color is suave, the details carried out 
with much truth, archeological as well as 
artistic, and good balance and force are 
found in the composition. The room which 
is adorned by this handsome.and dignified 
decorative painting is the large attractive 
living-room of the Goodhue residence. It is 
finished in English oak, and the richness of 
tone imparted by this wood determined the 
color key of the paintings, which are subdued 
to a substantial sobriety despite the vivid 
hues. In fact, the vivacity of color which 
glows in the usual work of these artists is 
notably modified here. 

The Misses Coomans inherit their taste for 
art, their style, and their choice of subjects 
from their father, Joseph Coomans, an artist 
of repute. He was born in the Netherlands, 
and like those celebrated painters of the same 
country, Baron Leys and Sir Alma-Tadema, 
found his predilection in classic subjects. His 
paintings represent Greek, Roman, or Egyp- 
tian scenes of antiquity. His style recalls 
Piloty somewhat, and is almost perilously 


WEAVING 


Copyright, 1902, by George H. Van Norman. 


BEFORE HER MAGIC 


MIRROR. 


fine and detailed. The young women studied 
only with him, and by the thorough assimila- 
tion of his ideals and method seem to perpetu- 
ate his classic work in a filial devotion which 
is instinctive. 

Father and daughters have exhibited at the 
Salon, and their works have been frequently 
reproduced, notably in the admirable photo- 
gravures of Braun. Mr. Coomans has a paint- 
ing in the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts. 
The three came to New York a few years 
ago, and the father died shortly after. 

The Misses Coomans have exhibited speci- 
mens of their work in different cities of the 
country, and spend their summers at New- 
port, Saratoga, or some such fashionable re- 
sort which has beauty. A number of water- 
color drawings in their present studio, illus- 
trating familiar views of Newport, are part 
of last summer’s output. 

Besides the classic themes which appeal to 
them so greatly, and to which this frieze of 
“The Lady of Shalott” is so cognate in its 
removal from modern notes, each of them has 
painted several successful portraits of promi- 
nent people, among them being Mrs. Alex- 
ander Van Nest, Mrs. Chyttenden, Mrs. Ed- 
win Coles, Mrs. Edward Smith, Mrs. Wesley 
Harper, Miss F. S. Adams, and others. 

A number of ideal figures have also been 
painted by them. One of the most charming 
is a young woman, lovely in expression, clad 
in filmy white, about to start for a ball. The 
coloring is delicate, and with pearly nuances 
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LANCELOT IN DISGUISE PASSING 


the subject with a certain 


which invest 
spirituality. 
This decoration for the house of Mr. Good- 
hue is not the first of this kind which has 
been done by the Misses Coomans. They 
decorated the residences in Paris of Mrs. Del- 


Copyright, 1902, by George H. Van Norman 
KING ARTHUR AND SIR GAWAIN. 


mont and of Mrs. Roy, Miss Diana Coomans 
doing hers in the bright, pure colors which 
mark the painting of both sisters, and Miss 
Heva adopting the severity of a grisaille, to 
convey the feeling of a bas-relief; the char- 
acter and decoration of the rooms deter- 


Copyright. 1902, by George H. Van Norman. 


LANCELOT ENTERTAINED AT THE CASTLE OF SHALOTT. 





MISS COOMANS’ ARTISTIC WORK 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT PRESENTING 


mining both the one and the other in the 
treatment of their themes. 
Reproductions in black and white give no 


idea of the coloring in this series of “ The 
Lady of Shalott.” One is only enabled to see 
how the motif of each panel has been car- 


Copyright, 1902, by George H. Van Norman. 
SIR LANCELOT WITH HER FAVOR. 


ried out and the conscientious care with 
which all the details of furniture, costume, 
architecture, and the like have been studied 
and portrayed. The mystic lady is fair and 
stately, and belongs to the gallery of Tenny- 
son’s “ Fair Women.” She is fit associate in 


Copyright, 1902, by George H. Van Norman. 


LANCELOT’S FAREWELL TO THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 
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charm and the potency of personality for 
Queen Guinevere, Elaine, “ The Lily Maid of 
Astolat,” Enid, Vivien; like them, she fits 
into her milieu with perfect harmony. 

Where she sits before her large round 
mirror and plies her threads in weaving the 
images she reads therein, there is the mystic 
sense of her aloofness from even the general 
world of those legend-breeding epochs when 
King Arthur and His Table Round were 
paradigms of a new idealism, from which 
some of them, even the glorious Lancelot 
himself, were destined to fall. 

When she sits at her table, with the glorious 
knight as her guest, dignity, warmth, and the 
nimbus of the ideal hostess are hers. The 
rich cloth of gold, the sumptuous hues that 
stream through the old window of stained 
glass, the glitter of the table service, are op- 
portunity for the bright and yet delicate color 
with which the Misses Coomans are fond of 
filling their canvases. 

Again, as she gives her scarf to Lancelot, 
that he may bear it in the lists as a favor, and 
where, with her slender hand resting on his 
mailed arm, she bids him farewell, the “ Lady 
of Shalott” is all woman, the eternal femi- 
nine, in mood and pose. 

It speaks well for the industry and mas- 
tery of their art possessed by the two sisters 
that the whole frieze, with all its details and 


Copyright, 1902, by George H. Van Norman. 
KING ARTHUR AND SIR LIONEL LOOKING FROM THE TOWER AT THE BARGE, 


careful finish in painting, occupied their 
brushes only two months. 

It is gratifying to see women taking their 
place with men in this branch of artistic 
work. It is only fair that in so profitable a 
field, and one which in the tremendous build- 
ing activity of New York at this time calls 
for a good deal of decorative work in paint- 
ing, woman should have her share. Most of 
the painting for mural decoration is done on 
canvas, which is then rolled on to the wall. 
If it were fresco painting, the physical diffi- 
culties attending the work might deter wo- 
men from it, but as it is there is no reason 
why they should not make this line of art 
production their own, quite as much as the 
men do. 

Ever since the days of the World’s Fair, 
which gave the first great impetus to mural 
painting in America, our artists have been 
steadily improving in this branch of art, and 
several of them find enough to do in it to en- 
tirely fill their time, like Mr. Edwin H. 
Blashfield. Miss Violet Oakley has done 
decorative mural work of much excellence, 
and it is to be hoped that other women artists 
may give their attention, and with success, to 
it. Certainly, this frieze of Mr. Goodhue’s 
house by Miss Heva and Miss Diana Coomans 
should warrant them in devoting much of 
their attention to similar productions. 




















this summer. One style is even more elaborate than the morning dress 
of last year, and the other is severely simple, somewhat on the shirt- 
waist gown design, but with a few / 


BY A, T. ASHMORE 
. | ‘WO absolutely distinct styles of dress for the morning are to be seen 4 


distinctive features. 

The question of how to dress in 
the morning is by no means easily 
solved, for in different places quite * 
different styles are required. If a 
woman is to spend the summer in 
a part of the country where there 
are large country houses, and where 
the life, while supposedly formal, is 
in reality very informal, she will re- 
quire smart but simple morning 
































gowns. White linen, white duck, 2 i 
and white piqué skirts with waists . 
to match, or with a coat and shirt- 

waist, simple muslin frocks that 

ean be laundered and made with- / 


out much, if any, trimming, 
are the best fashions of all. 
But if a woman is to spend 
the summer at a fashion- 
able watering - place, she 
requires a most elaborate 
style of morning gown, 
—as elaborate, in 
fact, as is necessary 
to wear at a gar- 
den party; the 
only difference 
is in the ma- 
terial, for as 
yet it is 
not thought 
smart to 
wear silk 
morning 
gowns. This 
elaborate 
style of 


o-——_~ 


Dress with skirt, sleeves, and yoke of batiste or lawn with pale green and mauve design ; 
dress pre- filet lace over pale green, and sash and collar of Pompadour ribbon. 
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GRADUATING Gown of tucked white mull and Cluny lace, or embroid- 
ery instead of lace; soft white satin belt. 


pler style of dress pre- 
vails for the afternoon, 
unless there be some en- 
tertainment to attend. 
White linen and color- 
ed linen gowns are ex- 
ceedingly smart this sea- 
son, but have been so 
imitated in cheap qual- 
ities and made with such 
quantities of cheap em- 
broideries and lace that 
they have lost the dis- 
tinctive individuality 
that gave them such a 
charm last year. The 
smart gowns and the ex- 
pensive ones now are, 
however, exceedingly 
handsome. They are 
most elaborate in design 
and in the manner in 
which the lace is insert- 
ed, showing an original- 
ity that is very attract- 
ive. The skirts and 
waists to match are 
trimmed so that the 
lines of trimming meet 
at the belt, and the nar- 
rowest possible  waist- 
band is all-sufficient, so 
as to give the effect of 
a princesse frock. There 
are a great many new 
weaves in the linens; a 
curious fad is to use lin- 
en that looks as though 
intended for table linen 
and has much the same 
damask pattern. This, 
however, is merely a 
passing fad, and is not 
a wise fashion to adopt. 
The plainer materials 
are best with a little em- 
broidery, provided it is 


vails at the fashionable watering- well done; this is far better than 
places, and is supposed to be put on quantities of machine-work. All the 
by eleven o’clock in the morning, gowns that are made of these ma- 
while, oddly enough, a much sim- terials and elaborately trimmed are 
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said to launder well; but that is one fashionable outfit. Most exquisite 
of the fallacies of the times, for materials dre now to be had by those 
there are few fancy gowns that laun- who choose to pay for them,—such 
der satisfactorily. It is better to dainty designs in lace or embroidery 
have them cleaned, or to have the and such exquisite colorings, that 
\ material shrunk in ad- 
vance and then have them 
made in some simple style 
so that they really can go 
into the tub. Simple mus- 
lins for morning wear can 
be made of either light or 
dark color, trimmed with 
insertions of lace or em- 


Y 
Y  broidery, or with ruffled 
skirts, as is the fashion of 
the moment. These, how- 
ever, can hardly be classed 
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as simple. 

Dotted muslins are 
smarter in the dark colors 
than in the light, and em- 
broidered muslins, also in 
the dark colors, are ex- 
tremely fashionable. When 
the new patterns § are 
chosen a startlingly large 
price is asked, but, on the 
other hand, not much trim- 
ming is required, and, 
after all, it is expected 
that a pretty morning 
gown must cost consider- 
able. Wash-silk frocks 
for morning wear are 
among the novelties, but 
are not thought as smart 
as the thinner fabrics, 
and batistes or lawns 
trimmed with lace or em- 


P ' 
broidery of the same color 3 
or of a light éeru are 5 
far smarter than the j ‘i 
; / j by Pr, 





woven. 
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prettiest silk that is y 
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Summer afternoon 
gowns are the daintiest 


things imaginable, and EES Fs 
are perhaps the most ARTS 


elaborate of all that GRADUATING GowN of sheer white mull and Valenciennes lace; draped 
are included in a_ white belt. 
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Gown of white linen or pongee trimmed with écru guipure, with narrow beading of the same 
on the seams; écru ornaments, 
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Gown of blue and white striped linen or piqué; bands of plain blue with white stitching; blue 
and white ornaments. 
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there is no excuse for a woman who 


has plenty of money 


The princesse effect of 
dress is carried out in 
the thinnest of mate- 
rials, and this in spite 
of the fact that we are 
assured that princesse 
gowns are out of style. 
The ruffled and flounced 
skirts and waists with 
draped fichus recall the 
time during and imme- 
diately after the civil 
war, without the horrors 
of crinoline. And yet, 
while these styles are 
fashionable, quite as 
fashionable are the 
clinging skirts, with all 
the flare and fulness 
around the foot, and 
with the trimming so 
daintily put on as to 
hardly show the 
stitches. There are 
lovely gowns of 
muslin embroider- 
ed in heavy de- 
signs on the 
thinnest of 
fabrics, looking 
just like the 
old - fash- 
ioned tam- 
bour mus- 
lins. that 
have been 


SMART MODEL Gown for elderly woman ; 
\ narrow yellow Valenciennes; the yoke and lower sleeves of black dotted tulle. 


of 


spend on 
her gowns looking otherwise 
charming in the summer 


than 
1903. 
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for so long a time put away in trunks. 
The old-fashioned silks have come in 
again 
and 







































black lace over black, with rows of 


SERA ~~ 


for summer afternoon gowns, 
in the daintiest of colorings, or 


in white and black 
with Pompadour em- 
broidery and _ with 
trimmings of nar- 
row velvet. An ex- 
ceedingly smart 
gown of white with 
a tiny hair line of 
black is made with 
a flounced _ skirt. 
There are three 
flouneces finished 
with sealloped edges 
worked in black em- 
broidery silk; on the 
waist are bands of 
pink and blue em- 
broidery in Pompa- 
dour design, tiny 
black velvet rosettes, 
and a black velvet 
ribbon belt with a 
rosette at the back 
and long streamers 
of the black velvet. 
The gown has the 
full effect of a crin- 
oline without its 
disagreeable  qual- 
ities, and the waist, 
with its long point- 
ed front and back, 
looks exactly as 
though copied from 
a very old-time fash- 
ion - book. The 
changeable _ taffetas, 
with ruffles of fine 
lace and with ber- 
tha edged with lace 
ruffles, are also fash- 
ionable now. They 
are open at the neck 
and worn with a 
piece of black velvet 
around the throat. 
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UTING gown is : 
applied, in these days, 
costume intended f 


outdoor sport—golf, 
or anything of the kind—and which 


is in reality a sen- 
sible, knock - about 
costume that will 
stand hard wear 
and a great deal of 
it. There is not 
much variety in the 
style of these 
gowns. The skirts 
are short, either 
box-pleated, flaring 
around the feet, 
with nine or seven 
gores, or with at- 
tached flounces. 
They are made with 
a coat to match, 
either in a_ blouse 
or in the new-style 
Eton or the long 
three - quarter coat 
which for the mo- 
ment is supreme 
in favor. Serge, 
cheviot, mohair, 
and homespun are 
the four favorite 
materials that have 
wool in them, while 
there are a multi- 
tude of wash fab- 
rics that are also 
used. The smart- 
est of all these are 
made up in white, 
white serge and 
white mohair being 
considered just now 
the smartest of all. 
They are really 
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tennis, 





more elaborately trimmed and made 
than is consistent with the purpose 
for which they are designed, but 
any fashionable outfit now includes 
at least two of these white costumes, 





YOUNG GIRL’S WHITE LINEN SHIRT-WAIST, with blue bands; tucked blue 


skirt. 
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\| 3LUE SERGE BATHING-SUIT; wide white braid with pastilles of blue serge; box-pleats in front 
\ of waist and skirt, and also in short sleeve. 
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BaTuinG-suit of blue alpaca, with white collar and cuffs; blue and white braid edge on the 
collar, and long stole ends and belt Hh 
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made short and as simply as 


Then 


also 


sible. there 
pongees, 
and these are said 
to be most prac- 
tical, as they really 
do launder well if 
care is taken. 


These outing 
gowns are all on 
one and the same 
line — the home- 
spuns, cheviots, 
etc.— with a thin 
lining of silk or 
satin, while the 
wash ones are 
made without any 


lining at all. Blue 
serge is always 
popular for these, 
and one of the 
smartest is made 
with a gored skirt 
and a coat reach- 
ing to the knees, 
fitted at the back, 
hanging loose in 
front, single-breast- 
ed, and with dif- 
ferent of re- 
vers in shawl shape. 
These are made of 
the basket weave of 
linen, trimmed 
heavily with sou- 
tache braid, or with 


old - fashioned hea- 


sets 


vily stuffed hand- 
embroidery. This 
gown is. lined 
throughout with 
blue and white 


striped taffeta silk, 
and is one of the 
most useful of all 
the costumes that 
a woman can have. 
With a smart waist, 
also of blue, or 


o wa, | f ne a 


made 
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pos- 
are the white duty on 
in this style; 




































it ean do 


different occasions 


when a homespun, no matter how 


pretty, would look 
out of place. 
Automobiling, 
certainly the most 
fashionable sport of 
the year, calls for 
a rather different 
style of dress from 
that of almost any 
other amusement, 
although, to be ab- 
solutely _ practical, 
it makes very little 
difference what is 
worn under the 
long wrap, which is 
a positive necessity. 
It is impossible, 
when automobiling, 
for any woman to 
look smartly gown- 
ed, for the dust 
that of necessity 
has to be _ faced 
would ruin the 
smartest gown that 
ever was made, 
were it not dust- 
proof. Consequent- 
ly, a long wrap of 
pongee, India silk, 
or linen made full 
enough to cover 
the entire gown, 
is the only possible 
solution of the 
problem. 


Beice cLtotu coat lined with white satin; collar and cuffs of rouge caid 


(the new red cloth) with little tassels. 





with a dainty white waist, 


ee, 
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Some of the fashions in automobiling hats and veils which are being worn by English women this year. 


From 7he Gentlewoman. 
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4 
Gor surt of white duck, with blue linen collar, Z 
cuffs, and belt; big pearl buttons. 


a woman who has only a limited 
income to dress well in summer 
than in winter. The materials for 
the ordinary summer gown are much 
Ecru LINEN Gown, with diamonds and yoke of cream less expensive than those for winter; 
embroidery. but, on the other hand, it is absolutely 


fe some respects it is easier for 
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necessary to have more gowns in very expensive this year. The white 
summer than in winter, it being linens that are used for the very 
quite impossible in most climates to fashionable coats and skirts or skirts 


be comfortable without several 
changes. There are very few 
places in America where both 
thick and thin costumes are 
not required for that period of 
time known as summer, which, 


in reality, begins the first of 





May and does not end before 
October. 

Again, a woman who is her 
own dressmaker, or who has 
sufficient knowledge of dress- 
making to contrive smart 
gowns with the aid of a seam- 
stress or to give directions to 
a dressmaker whose charges are 
moderate, has an opportunity 
to be more smartly gowned 
than are women who spend a 
double or treble sum of money. 
For summer, gowns are more 
effective when they are dainty 
and becoming than when they 
are made of costly fabrics and 
are overloaded with trimming. 
At the present moment sum- 
mer gowns are fairly laden 
down with trimmings of all 
kinds—laces, embroideries, rib- 
bons, and fringes—and the 
number of yards required in 
the skirts and the sleeves makes 
the problem of how to dress at 
little cost an almost impossible 
one. But this is one of the 
cases where independence and 
taste are good things, and al- 
ready there are to be seen in- 
dications that this over-dress- 
ing will soon lose its popu- 
larity. In the mean time the 
woman who can appear in a 
simple and yet smart gown 
stands a very good chance of 


having her clothes admired. MorninG suit of blue linen with blouse of sheer white 
Most of the materials are tucked batiste ; big white pearl buttons. 
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and blouses are ridiculously expen- 
sive. But there are patterns and 
weaves that are cheaper and equally 


effective, and the 
use of these cost 
ly fabrics is one 
of those foolish 
customs that are 
better “honored 
in the breach than 
in the  observ- 
ance.” For now, 
as always, it is 
best to be quite 
firm in remem- 
bering that if the 
material is not 
too coarse and is 
effective, it is 
quite good 
enough. This, 
however, does not 
refer to those 
ridiculous fabrics 
with insertions of 
so-called lace or 
embroidery woven 
in. Those are all 
shoddy, and as 
much to be avoid- 
ed as the _ too 
conspicuous pat- 
terns or colors in 
any material. 
Pongee, taffeta, 
and foulard silks 
are all fashion- 
able, and can be 
purchased quite 
cheaply,—not 
the very new 


Simpte LAWN FROCK of gentian blue, with diamonds of sheer white lawn hem- 


stitched. 
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qualities. 


shades, but good colors and good 
If a woman’s complexion 
is passably good and she has not 


passed her first 
youth, a pongee 
gown in natural 
color is a capital 
investment. It 
will launder well, 
is cheap, and can 
be made without 
any trimming, 
trusting only to 
a pretty stock and 
tie or lace yoke 
and collar for 
adornment. Col- 
ored pongees are 
apt to lose their 
color and_ fade 
with wear or from 
the sun, but 
there are many 
cheap foulards in 
dark colors with 
white figures that 
wear one or two 
seasons. These 
should be made 
up simply _§al- 
ways. 

The fine nain- 
sook and lawn 
shirt - waists to 
wear with the 
linen or duck 
skirts are fabu- 
lously dear, but 
the style is not 
an elaborate one, 
and. perfectly 
possible to copy 
at home. Hand- 
work, even in 
putting the lace 
and embroidery 
in the waist, is 
far better than 
the finest ma- 
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allowed to blouse a little. The large 
bishop sleeves are gathered into a 
wristband, and this wristband, by 
the way, looks much prettier if made 
of entre-deux of lace and a few tucks 
than if solely of tucks. 

Veiling gowns are cheap, and mus- 
lin gowns are cheaper. There never 
was a time when pretty veilings and 
muslins could be bought for so little. 












WulITE MADRAS MOKNING GOWN, with yoke of em- 


, broidery and trimming bands of batiste with big light 


blue dots. 


chine-work, but this is costly unless 
done by one’s self. Imitation laces 
are very good, launder well, and, af- 
ter all, it is a small matter of time 
to make these waists, the style being 
very simple, fastening at the back, 
fitting smoothly across the chest, and 
with not too much fulness below; it 





: CHAMPAGNE-COLOR MULL, with bands of filet 
should be drawn into the belt and lace; pale blue crush girdle. 
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can woman. 

quite equal to being the mistress of 
storied Blenheim, for example, not to men- 
tion presiding over the Government House 
at Calcutta, or doing the honors of a score of 
historic palaces in Italy, Germany, and 
France. But until lately she has not de- 
cided to build an American palace of her 
own, and the first completed experiment in 
this line is therefore interesting to all her 
sisters at home and abroad. It is no wonder 
that public curiosity has been much roused 
over the successful attempt of Mrs. Isabella 
Stewart Gardner, of Boston, to show, in her 
“Fenway Court,” the possibilities of a 
palace in the New World, as compared with 
even the finest of the Old. 

The achievement is the more interesting in 
that it is not the expression of the ambitions 
of a young woman, but of the knowledge and 
culture of a woman of mature age. Palaces 
are no new thing to Mrs. Gardner, and her 
large wealth, her passion for art, and her ex- 
tensive travels in older lands have made it 
easier for her to create this one upon the 
flats of the Fenway, than for most of her sex. 
Still, it remains a very remarkable thing for 
any woman, single-handed, to have done; for 
she has been practically her own controlling 
architect, and has superintended every detail 
of the construction, with an unerring taste 
that is truly marvellous. To collect over five 
thousand paintings, statues, mosaics, and 
other objects of art, and to combine them in 
such harmonious fashion that not a museum, 
but a true palace of beauty is the result, is a 
feat that becomes more and more surprising 
the more we study its details. Here is a 
builder who, in the twentieth century, with 
modern workmen and largely modern ma- 
terials, has accomplished the practical miracle 
of bringing old and new into artistic har- 
mony, and making a perfectly related whole 
out of thousands of apparently incongruous 
fragments from the past set in a modern 
framework. 


Pe va are no novelty to the Ameri- 






She has proved herself . 
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From the moment the threshold of Fenway 
Court is crossed till the last long lingering 
look behind is taken, the eye is satisfied with 
beauty. The dripping of the mossy marble 
fountains, the perfume of acacia and stepha- 
notis, the singing of birds, the tall palms 
lifting their heads in the sunshine, the wide 
brilliant border of flowers around the an- 
tique mosaic centre pavement—these make 
the great enclosed court the key-note and the 
culmination of the whole palace. Around it 
rise the four wide walls of pink-tinted plas- 
ter, in which are set the splendid antique 
Venetian windows and pilasters of pale gray 
stone. The story runs that “Mrs. Jack” 
could not get the workmen to understand the 
right tint for this plaster until, in her im- 
patience, she mixed some herself, mounted a 
ladder, and dashed it on with her own hand. 
It is a skilful mixture of white and dull pink, 
which gives a wonderful rose-flushed look to 
the walls, especially when the sunlight falls 
upon them through the steel-ribbed glass 
canopy of the roof. Architects say that Mrs. 
Gardner has attained perfection in one point 
in this enclosed court—there is not a draught 
in the whole place, no matter how the east 
wind of Boston may sweep across the Fen- 
way. The birds sing, the flowers bloom, 
in a still, golden, sunlit air, which yet is al- 
ways fresh and pure. 

The greensward is not grass, but a thick 
bright moss, which gives a truly fairylike 
effect. Under the palms and oleanders, the 
acacia and orange trees, on every side and at 
every step, are pillars, statues, grotesques 
and arabesques, bits of antique frieze, and 
even altars and sarcophagi, yet all seeming in 
place. Here, around the arch of a doorway 
in the brickwork, is built in a set of Gothic 
stone carvings, quaint enough to linger over 
for an hour. Here, beside the mosaic pave- 
ment, with hyacinths and orchids blooming 
thick against its marble sides, is a seat of 
state once occupied by Cleopatra herself; 
while under the stairs in the farther corridor 
is a splendid stone pillar of Arab sculpture, 
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close and fine as lacework, once the pride of 
the Mosque of Bokhara, where the grand- 
father of Tamerlane placed it in the fifteenth 
century. And the beauty of it all is that 
none of these things seem to be on show, nor 
is any impression of an artistic junk-shop 
present, as in the ordinary museum. The 
Court would not be complete without all these 
treasures, yet its own beauty of light and 
color and fragrance subordinates them all to 
itself. 

This impression of a palace, not a museum, 
is deepened by the effect of every room one 
enters. Not all of Mrs. Gardner’s palace is 
open to visitors, her own living-rooms being 
shut off from the rest by beautiful wrought- 
iron grilles in the long upper galleries that 
connect them with the more public part. 
Yet each room shows the artistic touch of its 
mistress, and has an inhabited look despite 
its spaciousness. The very way in which the 
tapestries and embroideries and hangings are 
placed on the walls is characteristic and har- 
monious. Evidently “ Mrs. Jack” never had 
quite enough of any one kind to go around; 
but so artistically is a strip of different em- 
broidery, of the same general tone, used to 
divide two hangings of brocade, again slightly 
differing from each other, that few visitors 
notice the variety in unity of the wall treat- 
ment. The pictures grouped in each room, 
too, harmonize with each other and with 
their background of silk or tapestry, and the 
chairs and cabinets, desks and tables, each a 
rare bit of furniture by itself, are all at 
home in the general design. No mere man, 
the feminine visitor feels, could have ar- 
ranged these rooms, though he might have 
collected the works of art that are in them; 
and from every room, windows and balconies, 
giving upon the interior court, keep that 
scene of beauty always in view as a satisfy- 
ing background. One never loses the plash 
of the fountains or the scent of the flowers, 
even among the Raphaels and Titians. That 
touch of the musty, the stiff, the wearisome, 
that one inevitably associates with museums 
is conspicuous here by its absence. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Gardner was quite ac- 
curate in calling her palace “ The Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum in the Fenway” 
when she incorporated it according to the 
laws of Massachusetts. The duties paid upon 
the Raphaels, the Titians, the Rembrandts, 
the Velasquez and Botticelli pictures, ete., 
amounted to more than two hundred thou- 
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sand dollars. What the pictures themselves 
cost, what the palace has cost, no one can 
guess. Mrs. Gardner, as Miss Stewart of 
New York, brought an immense fortune to 
her husband, and Mr. John Lowell Gardner 
had a large one of his own besides. Since 
his death, his widow has full control of both, 
and, having no children, is free to use it in 
this way, among others. A_ considerable 
amount of mystery surrounded her building 
of the palace. No one was admitted; and the 
nearer it grew to completion, the more care- 
fully the secret was preserved. So determined 
was “Mrs. Jack” that none should see her 
palace till it was ready, that, though she had 
it wired for electric lighting, she would not 
admit the city inspectors, whose duty it is 
to examine all electric wiring before it can 
be used. In vain the inspectors told her that 
no electric light could be installed or used 
until they had given permission; Mrs. Gard- 
ner installed candles instead, and lighted the 
treasure-rooms thus until the first receptions 
in her new palace were over. Then she sent 
for the inspectors, and replaced the candles 
by electricity at her leisure. Another story, 
which may be true or not, but which went 
the round of Boston, was that she desired to 
know something about the acoustic proper- 
ties of the rooms, but, not willing to admit a 
curious crowd into their unfinished spacious- 
ness, invited the inmates of the Blind 
Asylum to visit Fenway Court in a body, 
and entertained them in royal style, while 
gaining, at the same time, all the knowledge 
she wished. 

Mrs. Gardner, however, means her palace 
to be a pleasure to the public, now that it is 
completed. A catalogue of its treasures has 
been prepared, and on four days of each 
month—two in the first week, and two in the 
third—the doors are opened to just two hun- 
dred people at a time, this being the limit, to 
her mind, of the number that can fully en- 
joy the place without crowding. The result 
is that, though it is somewhat difficult to 
secure one of the coveted two hundred tickets 
for any given day, yet the lack of crowding 
makes the ticket-holders seem like guests 
rather than sightseers. On these occasions 
Mrs. Gardner is always present, going 
through from room to room now and then, 
while some friend of hers, in every room, sits 
ready to watch and direct the visitors. It 
takes ten uniformed policemen, and nearly 
as many trim maids besides, to do the honors 
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of Fenway Court on these days, for many 
come in carriages and with wraps, and every- 
thing is arranged for their comfort. When 
publie curiosity has been satisfied, and there 
is no further danger from crowding, the 
palace is to be opened more freely; but a 
crush is the one thing that its wise mistress 
desires to avoid. 

With reason, too—since a crush would 
make it impossible to preserve the atmos- 
phere of reposeful beauty that has been so 
perfectly attained in the palace. As the visit- 
or erosses the threshold of the Dutch Room, 
for instance, it is not only the five Rem- 
brandts, the splendid Rubens portrait of 
Thomas of Arundel, the stately Van Dyck, 
the Holbein and Diirer, that count in the 
effect. The two large tables, with their vases 
of rich orchids on the dull green of the cloth; 
the fire on the hearth of the great stone 
Renaissance fireplace, flickering brightly 
across the wide open space of the room; the 
cabinets and chairs here and there, two 
belonging to Napoleon at Elba, one holding 
beautiful bits of old Dutch silver; the carved 
sofa whose cover of finest needlework was 
made by the nuns of Rocroi, in 1620,—all 
these would lose their significance if sur- 
rounded by a pushing, restless throng. The 
Raphael Room, with its carved marble door- 
way, its rich curtains with the arms of a 
cardinal embroidered on them, its carved and 
gilded Italian marriage chests, its panels and 
triptychs and vases and tables, makes exact- 
ly the right setting for the masterpieces of 
Raphael, Lippo Lippi, Mantegna, Francia, and 
Botticelli on its walls, and the easel painting 
by Fra Angelico with its pure celestial blues 
and clustered aureoles; and it would cease to 
be so harmonious if it were filled with a crowd. 
From its baleonies one gains perhaps the 
most beautiful view of all the great court 
below, with its flowers and fountain. 

There are five specially arranged rooms in 
the public part of the palace—the Chinese 
Room, the Veronese Room (so called from 
its ceiling by Paul Veronese, showing the 
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Coronation of Hebe), the Titian Room, the 
Dutch Room, and the Raphael Room. There 
are four galleries also open to visitors, be- 
sides the cloisters on the ground floor around 
the court. The Chinese Room is perhaps the 
most remarkable example of its owner’s 
ability to weave things into artistic harmony. 
There are magnificent hangings from the 
Winter Palace of Peking and temple gongs, 
and carved monsters, and wonderful china 
and Cloisonné; yet Western pictures and 
Western furniture blend into the Eastern 
whole and make no discord. The picture of 
Mrs. Gardner, by Zorn, hangs here, and 
shows her coming forward, parting the cur- 
tains with outstretched hands, her dress of 
brilliant yellow blending into the Oriental 
color of the room in a wonderful way, and 
producing the impression of everything else 
in Fenway Court—that it is in exactly the 
one right place for it to be. 

The significance, indeed, of this American 
palace lies in the fact that Mrs. Gardner has 
done for her own city what no other Ameri- 
can woman has accomplished so far. She 
has given all the results of her wealth, her 
travel, and her taste to the public in one 
exquisitely feminine and harmonious whole, 
which will be an education in beauty to every 
one who crosses its threshold henceforth. 
She has created something more rare than 
even a fine picture or statue—a living abode 
of beautiful form and color, in the midst 
of the commonplace daylight of the gray 
fens. Architecture has been called “ frozen 
music.” There is nothing frozen about this 
palace; it is like living music, a strain which 
lingers in the memory, never to be forgotten. 
It is not too much to say that this American 
woman deserves the gratitude of all her sis- 
ters the world over, for having shown anew 
the large and lovely capabilities of the Eter- 
nal Feminine to create ideal beauty and 
welcome a tired world into its rest and har- 
mony; and her name will be rightly re- 
membered as Tong as one stone of Fenway 
Court remains upon another. 























N the most luxuriant days of France the 

court of Louis XIV. was gowned and robed 

‘and enveloped in superb embroideries and 
laces. There was one thing, however, whieh 
modified the prodigal extravagance—the beau- 
tifully decorated garments did not go out of 
style. To some extent fashions were perma- 
nent, and an embroidered gown might there- 
fore be worn, on occasions, for a lifetime. 

Embroidery is now becoming popular on 
costumes, and since the “ French waist” and 
the “stock-collar ” remain at least alterable 
as to detail and practically the same as to 
foundation, it is quite possible for others be- 
sides the “ very rich” to wear embroidery. If 
one can execute the work one’s self and so dis- 
pose the design as to make the pattern usable 
in various arrangements, then embroidery is 
quite within modest means. 

Certainly nothing adds more elegance to a 
toilette than a touch of hand-embroidery, and 
this can be had in the stock and the dainty 
linen collars, since they can be worn with 
different waists. The French, who know so 
well how to make a gown artistic, display just 
a bit of hand-work on their dresses, even if it 
is nothing more than a “ crow’s-foot” or a 
line of faney stitching. They remember, too, 
that only a certain kind of embroidery is 
suitable on wearing apparel. Sprays of gold- 
enrod standing up around the bottom of a 
skirt as though one were walking through a 
field is a mistake im- 
possible to them. They 
always use conventional 
designs, nearly always 
conventional motifs in 
the designs. The two 
white collars illustrated 
—a French and a Dres- 
den design, respectively 
—are thoroughly .con- 
ventional, both in their 
constituent parts and in 
arrangement. The use 
of a ribbon in the de- 
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sign in combination with embroidery is most 
artistic, for it serves as a connecting link 
between the fabric and the work on it. 
While this appliqué should be in no way 
uncertain in its attachment to the gown, 
yet if it is free on the edges or at a turn, 
and if gathered in places when it decorates 
a large surface, as a waist, for instance, 
the cleverness of its effect is still more sur- 
prising and pleasing. 

One collar is decorated with a naturalistic 
motif, but the arrangement is conventional, 
and it is allowable chiefly because there is so 
little of it. The white collars are embroidered 
on a seven-inch-wide moiré ribbon. The work 
should be done in a frame. If embroiderers 
would but learn the advantages of the frame, 
the greater freedom in working as well as the 
insured beauty of the result, they would not 
think the preliminary work of putting the 
fabric under tension too great an effort. In 
this case it is necessary not only in order 
to procure good technique, but to preserve 
the delicate ground. Mount a piece of butch- 
er’s linen firmly in a bar-frame and rub well 
into the surface a little thick flour paste. 
Lay the ribbon smoothly upon this, and cover 
with a folded sheet until perfectly dry. Then 
baste all round the outline of the collar, as 
shown in the cuts. Next place the narrow 
ribbon. 

Many pretty arrangements of fancy ribbons 
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will occur to one, and indeed this appliqué- 
work may be counted sufficient decoration. 
The dots embroidered the entire length of 
the ribbon hold it in place perfectly. It 
needs little more fastening. The gathering 
of the ribbon is very clever, and is done by 
merely drawing up a lengthwise thread. This 
is a far more satisfactory way to quill ribbon 
than to introduce another thread with the 
needle. The ribbon should be of a soft qual- 
ity. 

The Empire flowers in the first picture are 
embroidered in soft pinks and yellows, with 
a touch of violet, the leaves in two soft shades 
of green. Keep the shades very delicate. 
Such an exquisite collar is of necessity con- 
spicuous, and does not need to be emphasized 
by weight of color. The little flowers of the 
Dresden design may be stronger if one wishes, 
for we know this style, even in the most ex- 
quisite china-painting, is decided as to color. 
The Dresden ribbon is readily obtained. The 
white French ribbon with its black picot 
edge is less usual. The embroidery itself is 
the long and short satin stitch, not quite 
“solid.” The direction of the stitches may 
be studied in the illustrations. 

A white collar, while the most becoming 
to wear, is yet an extravagance for general 
use, since it is impossible not to soil it. The 
fold of illusion now so much worn with deli- 
cate collars has almost removed this objection, 
however. It can be basted just within and 
a little above the edge and tied in a fluffy 
knot at the back. It does not detract from 
the collar, as would almost any other em- 
bellishment, such as lace, for instance. 

It is quite possible to indulge in the 
luxuriant “ effect ” of a white collar, on other 
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than special occasions, by arranging a fold 
of black at the top. The third design is most 
rich in its color plan; it has a white taffeta 
foundation, with the black lap worked in 
blue bachelor- buttons. It might have, in 
addition, two black straps starting from the 
base in the back and crossing in front, with 
pointed ends embroidered each with a single 
blossom. This artistic and serviceable collar 
is not difficult to make. The overfold, first 
lined with white, is set into the upper edge 
of the collar itself and stitched across, then 
turned over to the front, so that the stitching 
is not apparent. 

The fourth collar design has the advantage 
of the black next the edge also, and is unique 
in its pattern. White taffeta silk with a soft 
black satin is a rich combination. Stretch 
a bit of linen in a hoop and embroider the 
little roses on the silk laid over it. Paste 
the finished embroidery slightly on the back, 
and cut away the linen in a circle at the 
ends of the outlined rays which surround the 
blossom. A conventional rose spray is then 
embroidered on the black. The pattern allows 
a quarter of an inch seam, but in cutting out 
it is well to be generous as to margin, for fear 
of fraying or mistakes, and the upper edge 
of the white fold should net be cut until 
after it is stitched. Lay the white front of 
the collar right side down against the right 
side of the black lining, with the tabs point- 
ing directly opposite from the black ones. 
Baste these two materials thus matched re- 
versely together, and stitch on the machine 
along the outline of the top edge of the white 
section. This complete, turn down the white 
silk in position. The finish of the edge of 
the white fold is thus perfect, and no stitches 
are visible. The effect 
is as if the white silk 
were merely folded 
over the black, leaving 
the pretty triangular 
space. 

Instead, the edge otf 
the silk may be simply 
turned in and feather- 
stitched or covered 
with a tiny fancy rib- 
bon. This is a sim- 
pler way of making, 
the edges of the 
tabs being turned in, 
basted, and finished 
with the stitching in 
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black. 


edges 


The collar is now ready to have its 
turned over a canvas interlining, 
and its lining, cut after the pattern of 
the black section (its edges having been 
turned also), may now be applied and over- 
sewed to the back. The collar is a particular- 
ly good shape. The pattern is large, but can 
be readily reduced by cutting from the length 
of the ends. The height is moderate, and since 
the collar sets down so well about the neck 
it is most comfortable. This is a considera- 
tion, since no amount of style or even “ be- 
comingness ”” can compensate some 
for discomfort in a collar. 

The embroidery on this stock, while not 
elaborate, is yet very choice, for it is done in 
“feather stitch” or “solid” stitchery. The 
dot in the centre of the roses is raised a 
little, worked in white and crossed with yel- 
low. The rays which extend into the petals 
are first embroidered in dark green. Work 
the outer edge of the petals in two threads of 
light pink filo, then work a row of alternate 
long and short stitches into these. To em- 
broider successfully in feather stitch one must 
lap the rows deeply, even prodigally. This 
makes the surface rich and full, and if the 
stitches are true and even its texture is very 
like the closely laid breast feathers from 
which the work is named. The leaves are 
embroidered in two rows on each side the 
vein, and with two shades of soft green. 
The stem of this little spray is worked in 
twisted outline stitch—that is, the double 
thread of filo is slightly twisted by turning 
the needle around between the thumb and 
finger as one works. The effect of stems so 
embroidered is very satisfactory. 

All-silk ribbons are the prettiest grounds for 
these collars, though possibly a little more 
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expensive than silk 
by the yard. How- 


ever, the expense of 
making the beautiful 
stocks is so small in 
comparison with the 
price one must pay for 
hand-embroidered col- 
lars in the few shops 
where they are to be 
had, that it may be 
considered trifling. 
The popularity of 
these stock-collars can- 
not be doubted, since 
one hears of “ embroid- 
ered-collar bazars.” These have been a feature 
in benevolent societies the past winter, and 
are to be so again this summer, so that the 
opportunity to do dainty white-work on mus- 
lin, and lawn as well, is not wanting. Our 
ideas for needlework on things to wear are 
increasing, and designs both appropriate and 
beautiful promise work for deft fingers. 





COLLAR OF 


BLACK AND WHITE SILK. 


Patterns of the four collar designs on one 
paper, ready for stamping, may be bought of 
the Bazar for fifteen cents. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


T must be admitted that when the French adopted five-o’clock tea they 

soon gave it a daintiness and effect peculiar to themselves. Nowhere can 

more delicious toast and sandwiches be had than in the French tea- 
room, and the tea rivals the most English of brews of that reviving beverage. 
At most of the French tea-rooms the toast is served thin and buttered, always 
very hot, and cut in triangular pieces that are easily held and eaten. Toasted 
muffins rather escape French skill, however, and are best served under Eng- 
lish auspices, but the little cakes and patisseries that are toothsome and ap- 
petizing to the last degree are at the perfection point at a Paris salle du thé. 
They are always very small—just a morsel of goodness that leaves one wish- 
ing for more. A single big hothouse strawberry saturated with its own rich 
syrup is plumped into a tiny saucer of delicate pastry just large enough to 
receive it—-the whole making a mouthful that is not soon forgotten. A sand- 
wich often offered at these tea-rooms illustrates the wish for attractive effect 
that is innate with the French. A circle of white bread is cut with a biscuit- 
cutter and spread with a mixture of cream cheese and currant jelly that com- 
bines to a pink cream. Over this is pressed a second circle of bread, the 
top sprinkled lightly with crumbs of pistache. The light green and pink with 
the white bread pleases the eye at once, and prepares for the satisfaction of 
the palate. 

A last note of convenience in such matters seems to be struck in the sealing- 
wax now to be had. Through each stick runs a slender wick that, lighted, 
combines the service of candle and wax in convenient fashion. 

The taste of olive oil in a mayonnaise is not acceptable to all persons. 
It may be considerably lessened if, after the egg and oil have been mixed, 
thick cream in the proportion of four tablespoonfuls to a gill of oil is added. 

Ham patties are sufficiently substantial for the chief offering in a luncheon 
menu, and are useful for a Sunday night supper. An excellent recipe is: 
One pint of cooked ham, chopped fine; mix with two parts of bread crumbs 
wet with milk, a generous lump of butter, and any other seasoning desired. 
Put the batter in gem-pans and break an egg over each. Sprinkle the top 
thickly with bread crumbs. Bake till brown. — 

Green bananas are easily procurable in and near New York, and doubtless 
in other places, and if cooked as in Cuban kitchens, they can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from Saratoga chips. The fruit is sliced thin and fried in smoking- 
hot olive oil or the usual hot lard. 

In choosing a wall-paper for a small room the effect of space can be secured 
if a pattern with a perspective is selected. Any design in which a part of 
the pattern seems to stand out will give this effect—though care must be had 
not to have too bold or too large a figure. 

To obviate the small annoyance caused by a maid’s frequent failure prompt- 
ly to return waste-paper baskets that have been carried off to be emptied, 
some housekeepers provide a bag to receive the litter from the baskets direct 
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and without their removal from the room in which they belong. This bag is 
of ticking, the bottom fitted with a circular piece that is stiffened by paste- 
board inserted between the ticking and a lining of glazed cambric. The top 
of the bag is hemmed, no shir-string being needed. The use of the bag daily 
not only keeps the baskets in place, but prolongs their wear, as it prevents the 
common tendency of housemaids, unless watched, to pack the baskets with 
heavy litter, filling them, indeed, with anything that needs transporting below- 
stairs. 

Plain boiled rice cooked tender and well salted becomes a dish of conse- 
quence if served with a cheese cream sauce. A rich white sauce is made, and 
grated Parmesan cheese stirred in thickly while the sauce is very hot. Serve, 
with this course, oblongs of dry toast. 

Apple jelly is a chief dependence of country housewives because the fruit 
is at hand practically throughout the year. If in making the jelly between 
seasons the juice of a fresh pineapple is added to part of the apple juice, a 
most acceptable variety in flavor will be secured. 

A recipe for English muffins has been asked for, and the following, used 
at the Boston Cooking School, is one of the best. Late at night add to one 
cup of milk, scalded and cooled, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one egg well 
beaten, one-third teaspoonful salt, one-third of a yeast-cake dissolved in half 
a cup of milk, scalded and cooled, two tablespoonfuls of warmed butter, and 
flour to make a rather thick sponge. Beat thoroughly and stand aside, covered, 
until morning. Beat again, and, when light, a third time. - Bake in well- 
buttered muffin-rings in the oven or on a griddle. In using the griddle, butter 
it thoroughly, arrange the buttered rings upon it, and put the thick batter 
into the rings very carefully, so as not to disturb the bubbles of gas. Fill the 
rings to two-thirds their height. When baked on one side, turn the muffins 
and rings together and bake on the other side. 

The increasing popularity of the European twin bedstead in this country 
is quoted with interest by progressive persons. Woctors point out that a big 
step in sanitary advance will have been taken when all humanity is sleeping 
in single beds. The American returning from travelling abroad misses first 
of all the individual bed, and usually contrives in his special household to 
replace, as fast as possible, the double bed with single ones. It is in this way, 
undoubtedly, that the practice has spread, together with the example set by 
good hotels everywhere. The dressing of the bed, too, is much more regarded 
than heretofore. The fact is widely recognized now that bed-covers should be 
light and airy, yet warm—fleecy blankets rather than quilts and comforters— 
and most of all of a character that permits frequent cleansing with soap, wa- 
ter, and air. 

The difference between gas and vil lamps in the matter of vitiating the air 
of a room is significantly indicated in the fact that florists use lamps in their 
greenhouses, gas never. Too frequent emphasis can hardly be put upon the 
necessity of airing a room thoroughly that must be slept in after having been 
gas-lighted throughout the evening—a precaution too often neglected. 

In issuing a bulletin recently, the Board of Health of a neighboring city 
inserted this caution: “ Do not seek infection with what are called the simple 
diseases of children. No good reason can be given for desiring any child 
to be sick with any disease, and what may be right and safe in one case may 
be wrong and fatal in another.” This should dispose of the idea entertained 
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by some mothers, that children should be permitted to take, or, at least, not be 
kept away from, measles, whooping-cough, and the like, if they are in good con- 
dition and it is a favorable season of the year. The principle is that, the dis- 
ease once had, it may be considered an inevitable experience well over. 
Physicians frown unreservedly on such reasoning, and add the most obvious 
argument that infection invited for one robust child may easily extend out- 
side the family to other children not so able to endure the infliction. 

An excellent covering for the floor of closets is enamel cloth. This is easily 
put down and fitted, and may be readily wiped over to take off the least dust 
which gathers in these places. Attention is again called to the need to ven- 
tilate closets and to recall the advice of a sanitary lecturer in the matter. 
If there cannot be a window in the closets, he advises that an aperture be cut 
out a foot square near the top of the door. This is to be covered with wire 
screen fine enough to keep out the dust, but through which air may penetrate. 

The bad complexions common to most Italian women may perhaps be traced 
to their aversion to airy bedrooms. Windows are kept closed for nearly two- 
thirds of the year on account of mosquitoes—peculiarly large and aggressive 
insects are these same Italian mosquitoes, whose bites last many days—and 
for the other third on the general principle, firmly grounded in the Italian 
breast, that night air means malaria and fever and other ills. According to 
skin specialists, sunny rooms are almost necessary to a fine complexion. Cases 
of obstinate face eruptions have been demonstrated to be caused by living in 
sunless rooms; their cure began with removal to sunlit apartments. Working 
and living rooms should have the sun if possible. 

Umbrella and parasol sets in boxes, seen everywhere in European shops, 
seem to be rarely imported. Evidently they find little favor with the touring 
Americans, or they would be offered by our enterprising merchants on this 
side. The set consists of the handle mount and rib tips in handsome satin- 
lined cases, and in crystal, gold, silver, or jewelled, they make an attractive 
showing. They are frequently brought home by travellers as gifts, the mount- 
ing done here. 

Cooking-teachers say that the bad reputation that corn-starch pudding has 
secured comes because it is not properly made, and chiefly because it is under- 
cooked, Corn-starch rarely gets sufficient cooking to take away its raw flavor, 
which is a pity, as it is a nutritious and valuable food. As an expert cooking 
teacher demonstrated, the formula for corn-starch pudding, or blanc-mange, 
was given as follows: One pint milk, three tablespoonfuls sugar, two large 
tablespoonfuls corn-starch, whites of three eggs, a half-teaspoonful vanilla, 
and a quarter teaspoonful salt. The milk was scalded in a double boiler, 
sugar added and stirred till dissolved. The corn-starch was mixed to a smooth 
cream in a little cold milk, and added to the scalded milk, the whole then 
cooked for fully three-quarters of an hour, stirred occasionally. The whites 
of the eggs beaten stiff were then added, the cream cooked three minutes more, 
while continuously stirred. It was then taken from the fire, the vanilla added, 
and, when partially cooled in another dish, a half of a can of strawberries 
stirred lightly in, and the whole poured into a wetted ring mould. The pud- 
ding was served with the centre piled with whipped cream, decorated with 
strawberries. A fruit sauce made from the juice may be used if preferred. 
These directions, carefully followed, will produce a cold pudding that is a 
great improvement over that now associated with the name of corn-starch. 
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N smaller towns, especially where satis- 
| factory servants are somewhat difficult to 

procure and are often untrained, a hostess 
sometimes hesitates to entertain because of 
the labor involved in preparing a meal and 
the uncertainty as to whether it will be served 
in proper fashion. It is for just such situa- 
tions as this that the high tea is most de- 
lightful, for it has all the informality of a 
simple meal, and yet it may be made as elab- 
orate as one pleases by multiplying the num- 
ber of courses. Most of the dishes can be 
ready before the guests come to the table, and 
the hostess may be 
at in the 
surance that no mis- 
take can be made in 
them. 

The table should 
be laid as for lunch- 
con, with a polished 
surface set with 
doilies, a lace centre- 
piece, flowers, can- 
dles, small dishes of 
nuts and olives, or 
candied ginger and 
crystallized fruits, 
and all the ;dainties 
one has at hand. If 
it is impossible to 
use the table without 
a cloth, then have one that is fringed or has 
an openwork border. Some come now which 
have a centrepiece of lace let in, with an in- 
sertion to match. The napkins should not be 
the largest size, such as are used for dinner, 
but those which are somewhat smaller. 

In summer the flowers should be those 
which are accessible in the gardens, the roses, 
sweet peas, daisies, geraniums, nasturtiums. 
It has always been most troublesome to use 
tulips on the table, because their heads are 
too heavy for their long, slender stems, and, 
besides, they have a most unpleasant habit 
of opening wide under heat. But since they 
are specially decorative and attractive on the 


ease 


as- 


PRIMROSES ARRANGED 


table, there are ways of overcoming these dif- 
ficulties. There is a wire frame, made to 
stand in a shallow bowl of water, which sup- 
ports them perfectly and is still quite con- 
cealed by the flowers; one great advantage 
it has is that the wires may be bent in any 
direction, so that a number of effects may 
be obtained with the same frame. If tulips 
are used, they should be picked while the 
buds are still closed, since then they will re- 
main perfect in shape in spite of the warmth 
of the candles. Red tulips mixed with white 
narcissus give a brilliant centrepiece; the 
white ones are pretty 
with fragrant mig- 
nonette, or with yel- 
low tulips; the latter 
are prettiest of all if 
they are mixed with 
narcissus and its nar- 
row green leaves. 
The candles with 
these last flowers may 
be white with yellow 
shades, or one may 
use yellow candles 
without shades. Lil- 
ies-of-the-valley may 
be arranged in a low 
mound with their 
leaves around the 
edge, and tiny white 
candles stuck on toothpicks put in among 
the flowers; there should be no other lights on 
the table if these are used. Still another 
way of using cut blossoms, and one that is 
very simple, is to mass a quantity of prim- 
roses in a fern-dish, using bright pink and 
white varieties, and having white . candles 
with pink shades, or white with pale green 
shades. 

A high tea is usually served entirely from 
the side-table, the bouillon being passed in 
cups, the croquettes or fish put on the plates 
and handed around, the meat sliced and passed 
on the platter. The exception is the coffee, 
which the hostess may pour if she has a hand- 
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some set of silver in keeping with the decora- 
tions; if not, it is better to have this passed 
in cups. Should the sweet be attractive, this 
is sometimes served on the table, but, gen- 
erally speaking, it should be brought in on 
the plates. 

Waffles are the distinctive dish for high 
tea, and nothing could be better if they are 
crisp and hot; do not use maple syrup with 
them, but scraped maple sugar, and pass rich 
cream to pour over the whole. 


MENU 
Cream of clam soup. 

Scalloped fish in green peppers. 
Broiled chicken; new pease; young potatoes. 
Coffee in large cups. 

Fruit salad. 

Waffles and scraped maple sugar; cream. 


This is a very simple tea, but it is sufficient 
because the meat course and the waffles are 
both rather heavy. The fruit salad may be 
pineapple picked off the core in large bits, 
with either French or mayonnaise dressing, 
or it may be California cherries, with French 
dressing, on lettuce. Another menu may be- 
gin with 

Clams on the half-shell. 

Chicken bouillon. 
Shad roe, broiled; cucumbers. 
with mushrooms; pease; 
Coffee and tea. 
Cabbage salad in lemons; cheese balls. 
Macaroon trifle. 


Chops potatoes. 


In this more elaborate menu the chops are 
prepared by being first cut very thick, if 





MACAROON TRIFLE. 


possible with two ribs, and the bone removed; 
then the chop is rolled in a circular shape 
and pinned with a tiny skewer—a wooden 
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toothpick — and a large mushroom, broiled, 
is laid on top of the meat, completely con- 
The potatoes served with this 


cealing it. 
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might be the delicious ones seen in France 
and nowhere else; they are the tiny ones 
from the ground which are still as small as 
hickory-nuts, with the skin scraped off, cooked 
by being immersed in very hot fat in a wire 
basket. A little pile of these may be served, 
and are most excellent with meat. 

The salad is made by removing the inside 
of very large lemons and cutting them into 
cups or baskets; the cabbage is shredded fine, 
mixed with a rather highly seasoned mayon- 
naise, and sprinkled with celery seed. The 
cheese balls may be made of the ordinary 
white cream cheese rolled in a little chopped 
parsley, or of grated American cheese mixed 
with a little red pepper and rolled in parsley 
also. 

To make the sweet, whip a Aint of cream 
very stiff and mix in a cup of finely chopped 
almonds and flavor with the juice from a 
small bottle of maraschino cherries; pile on 
a round platter with a border of lady-fingers 
and macaroons, and decorate with the cherries. 

It will be noticed that in all the suggestions 
for high tea the coffee is served with the meat 
course and in ordinary breakfast cups. This 
may seem strange, but it is the proper thing, 
and it is always a mistake to alter the fashion 
for this meal and have the coffee last, in small 
cups, as at dinner. If one chooses, tea may 
be offered with coffee, or chocolate, but the 
coffee is not to be omitted. 

A third. menu has an entrée after the fish, 
by way of making the meal a little more 
formal: 
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Hot crackers. 
sauce; dressed 


Tomato bisque in cups. 
Lobster croquettes, cream 
cucumbers. 
Cheese soufflé. 
Broiled squab, currant jelly; pease; potatoes. 
Almond aspic, mayonnaise. 
Meringue glacé. 


The croquettes may be made of canned 
lobster if fresh is not to be had; the ingredi- 
ents are to be mixed and beaten till light, 
and then laid on a board in a paste an inch 
thick for two hours, when the croquettes 
may be moulded and fried in deep fat. The 
cheese soufflé is simple enough to prepare, 
but it must not stand a moment after it has 
been removed from the oven or it will toughen 
and fall. It may be baked in a pudding-dish 
or in little paper cases. The rule calls for one 
cup of American cheese grated, one cup hot 
cream, one tablespoonful of melted butter, the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten, one-half a 
cup of soft bread crumbs, and a little salt and 
red pepper; this is all mixed and cooked three 
minutes, then the stiff whites of the eggs 
are quickly folded in, the whole is poured 





CABBAGE SALAD IN LEMON CUP. 


into a buttered dish, or into the small cases, 
and baked for fifteen minutes, or less if the 
cases are used. 

The salad is made by melting bouillon 
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capsules, seasoning them and setting in small 
individual moulds; when they are half stiff, 
put on ice and then drop in each a few 
blanched almonds cut in strips, and when 
these are set, which will be in a mo- 
ment after they are on ice, add more till 
the mould is full. A pattern may be ar- 
ranged on the bottom by using only a very 
little of the jelly and arranging the strips 
in the form of a star. Turn these moulds out 
on a few heart leaves of lettuce and put a 
spoonful of stiff mayonnaise by each one. 

For the final course, get meringue-shells 
and arrange two, open, on each plate on a lace 
paper, with a long, narrow ribbon under them 
to match the color of the flowers on the table. 
Fill the shells to overflowing with stiff white 
or pale yellow French ice-cream, press to- 
gether the shells so that the cream shall more 
than fill them, and tie the ribbons in a bow 
with long ends. 
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HE question of tips to servants when visiting is one that often perplexes 
the average young woman, particularly if she be somewhat untravelled. 
Some hostesses expressly request that guests shall not fee the servants, 

or, indeed, spend any money whatsoever in their houses. One very rich woman 
goes to the length of enclosing round-trip tickets to her country home in her 
letters of invitation, and on Sundays sends an envelope to each guest’s room 
containing a coin for the contribution-box,—which seems an exaggeration 
of hospitality which comes close to ostentation. As a rule, however, servants 
expect a farewell present, and among rich persons who constantly exchange 
visits in big establishments these are given with a lavishness that has created 
a difficult scale for less fortunate folk to live up to. A young girl of moderate 
means, finding herself a guest at a pretentious home, need not hesitate, how- 
ever, to give her small fee to the butler and to the maid who has been specially 
helpful to her. Servants are sure to discover very quickly the approximate 
finances of those whom they serve, and usually understand and accept grate- 
fully the small bestowal when the donor cannot afford a large one. In simpler 
homes the giving is easier and should not be omitted. Where only one or two 
maids are kept the presence of guests means, usually, additional work, and a lit- 
tle gratuity for this extra service is only fair. It may, too, often make things 
easier for the hostess, reacting in a cheerful atmosphere below-stairs that is 
most desirable and sure to be felt throughout the house. With the gift should 
go a gracious word of thanks for service received, and it will be the surly maid 
indeed who will not beam with pleasure at the double bestowal. Human na- 
ture is pretty much the same through all ranks of life, and desire for apprecia- 
tion is one of its almost universal traits. 

The use of brocade and tapestry stuffs for many decorative purposes is very 
noticeable in making a round of the Paris shops. Picture-frames of all sizes 
are neatly covered with these materials, and are much to be preferred to taste- 
less unskilled work with either needle or brush. Boxes and trays of many 
sizes and for various uses are also brocade-covered with most attractive effect. 
The material is gummed on where it is not possible to fit neatly by sewing, 
any raw edges being finished with a very narrow gilt gimp. 

A hovelty at a stationer’s is a desk clip for holding letters or other papers. 
It is a large silver initial attached by a spring to a little shield-shaped bit 
of polished wood or tortoise shell. The letter is in skeleton design, and should, 
of course, stand for the name of the user. At the same shop were seen sets 
of paper-cutters and seals in heavy plate glass tinted in delicate shades, the 
two pieces matching exactly. These were in mauve, pale and deep blues, 
reds, and amber. 


A novelty, to be preferred, perhaps, to the ‘ 


‘showers ” often held for com- 


ing brides, is the now popular Kensington. When a young woman announces 
her engagement the girls of her set each give, in turn, a Kensington for the 
fiancée. This is merely a fanciful name for a simple sewing tea. The young 
women assemble early in the afternoon, each bringing some bit of dainty 
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lingerie, which she will fashion for the bride elect. At four o’clock needles 
and thimbles are put away for a brief period, and tea and cakes are served. 
Sometimes a single Kensington only is held, in which case the articles made 
are confined to such as may be finished in an afternoon. These may include 
the little corset-covers, corset-bags, handkerchiefs, neckbands, and the like. 
Hand-made handkerchiefs are much esteemed, and their variety is great. 
Hemstitching, embroidery, lace, and footing-ruffles may play a part in the 
decoration of the handkerchiefs, as the taste and skill of the maker direct. 
The corset-bags are oblong, about sixteen inches long and eight wide, and are 
made of thin silk in pale solid colors or delicately patterned in flowers. They 
are lined with thin muslin or undressed lawn. To the lining, before the out- 
side is put on, is attached a tiny bag of cheese-cloth or other thin material 
that is filled with sachet-powder. If preferred, the perfume-bag may be sewed 
inside the lining, that it may be easily renewed when the odor has weakened 
or quite vanished. This method is rather inconvenient, as the corset, in slip- 
ping down, often dislodges the bag. A double shir of inch-wide satin ribbon 
confines the top and serves as a hanger. 

Fine silk or Lisle-thread hosiery should not be given to the average laundress, 
certainly not without some overlooking of her processes. They should be wash- 
ed in warm soapy water to which a little salt has been added, being careful 
not to rub any soap directly on the stockings. Rinse in several clear waters, 
all of about the same temperature as the first, and dry out of the sun. Fold 
a thick towel to place over the chair-back or rack on which they are hung, 
to receive the moisture and thus prevent streaked drying. When partially 
dry they may be stretched on wooden stocking forms for the finish. In any 
case they should not be ironed, and, if the forms are not used, may be pulled 
straight when nearly dry. 

In a room in a French house in which a little entertainment was to be given 
the electric-light fixtures were ingeniously included in the scheme of decora- 
tion, which was in yellow. Balloons of pale yellow silk were slipped over the 
bulbs, the little accompanying baskets that hung below filled with Maréchal 
Neil roses. Asparagus-fern and smilax intertwined with the flowers. The 
effect would be even more lovely if a combinatio.ui of mauve silk and orchids 
of the same shade were used. 

The finishing touch to a dainty dressing-table, particularly if it is fitted in 
pink, is a pair of china candlesticks powdered with small pink flowers, in 
which pink candles are kept. 

It is not economy, though it may seem so, to combine the use of a rain- 
umbrella and sunshade in one article. A manufacturer of umbrellas points 
out that it is the oil in the silk which continues its wear. When that is dried 
out the material cracks and is useless. The sun’s heat, obviously, therefore, is 
not desirable and should be kept from a good umbrella. A cheap pongee or 
silk and linen parasol may better be bought, as it will mean perhaps a year 
more wear for the more expensive rain-shield. A further caution in the care 
of good umbrellas is possibly known, but may be repeated in this connection. 
This is that one should always stand wet umbrellas handle down, open if 
possible, that they may drain at the points rather than where the ribs meet 
the stick, the latter process rapidly rotting the silk. One more warning too 
often unheeded: don’t put the umbrella in the stand half open, to receive per- 
haps, in the offering pockets thus made, a tearing jab from the point of the 
next umbrella thrust into the same stand. 
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FILETS OF CHICKEN WITH MUSHROOMS 


ROM a nice chicken of about three 
pounds remove the filets in this way: 

Slit the skin on the centre of the breast 
in a straight line; fold it down on both sides, 
and the filet will be left bare. Next draw the 
point of a knife along the edge of the breast- 
bone, going as far ag the first joint of the 
wings. 

Cut off the entire breast on each side very 
close to the bone, as none of the meat should 
be left on the bones. After all is detached 
from the body, separate the two filets and re- 
move the wish-bone. Now cut the wings, 
leaving only the first-joint meat on the breast. 
Season with one salt- 
spoonful of _ salt 
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Roll the mushrooms in olive oil or in melt- 
ed butter, and fill them up with the sauce. 
Put in a small baking-pan two tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil or one of butter. Place the mush- 
rooms in this, and cover with a piece of butter- 
ed paper. Bake six minutes in a hot oven, 
and serve on small hot pieces of buttered 
toast. 

The remainder of the chicken may be boiled 
and served simply with rice, or in the form 
of a fricassee. 


DUCK A LA TOULOUSE 
Singe and draw from the side a nice fat 
duck of about five pounds. Wipe the inside 


with a wet towel; 
leave the skin of 





and half this quan- 
tity of pepper for 
each. 

Butter well a small 
baking - pan, and 
pour into it three 
tablespoonfuls of 
Madeira. Put the 
filets in, and spread 
over them a piece of 
white paper well 
buttered on both sides. Bake in a very hot 
oven for ten minutes; remove the paper; 
serve immediately on a hot platter with the 
mushrooms, as illustrated. 

Select four very large thick mushrooms, and 
peel, wash, and dry them. Do not break them. 
Peel, wash, and chop the stems. Put in a 
small saucepan one teaspoonful of chopped 
shallots or green onions, together with half 
a tablespoonful of butter; cook three minutes; 
do not brown. Add the chopped mushrooms; 
cook three minutes more. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of parsley chopped and one tablespoonful 
of flour. Stir and cook two minutes. Season 
with one saltspoonful of salt, half a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper, and finish by adding three table- 
spoonfuls of glace de viande, some good gravy 
of roast meat, or consommé. Let simmer for 
six minutes. 





FILETS OF CHICKEN WITH MUSHROOMS. 


the neck very long, 
but cut the neck 
very short. Sprin- 
kle the inside with 
one teaspoonful of 
salt and one salt- 
spoonful of pepper, 
and prepare this 
stuffing: Chop half 
a pound of ealf’s 
liver with quarter of 
a pound of veal fat, add to it one tablespoon- 
ful of chopped onions previously cooked for 
three minutes in half a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, not brown; add one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, one pint of white bread 
crumbs, two raw eggs. Season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one saltspoonful of pep- 
per; mix everything thoroughly. 

Stuff the duck, beginning at the neck; 
bring back the skin of the neck and stitch 
it to the back of the duck; put the remain- 
ing stuffing in the duck, and stitch. Truss 
the legs and wings tightly, to give a plump 
appearance to the bird. Dip a clean napkin 
in cold water, wrap the duck in it, and tie 
both ends of the napkin. Place the duck in 
a braisiére, cover it with boiling water, sea- 
son with one carrot, one onion sliced, three 
sprigs of parsley, two cloves, one bay-leaf, 
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one teaspoonful of salt. 
Cook one hour and fifteen 
minutes in the braisiére 
covered tightly. Lift up 
the duck, remove the nap- 
kin, and put the duck in 
the baking- pan. Cut in 
thin slices half a pound of 
bacon, add it to the duck, 
and bake in a hot oven 
for fifteen minutes. 
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A gourmet or a connois- 
seur in game could hardly 
detect any difference be- 
tween a leg of mutton prepared in this fashion 
and a haunch of venison. 

When the leg of mutton has been steeped 


for three days in a marinade, its color, 
the grain of the meat, and its taste are al- 
most like the venison. And as the deer 


season is so very short, this venison style 
will be found a very worthy substitute for 
the real game, aside from the fact that its 
cost is much less. 

Three days before you wish to use it, pro- 
cure a leg of mutton of about six pounds. 
Cut off half of the shank-bone; do not make 
any incision on the first joint—the shank 
must be kept straight, as illustrated. 

Prepare the marinade as follows: Chop 
coarsely together half a pound of raw ham 
(the lean and the fat), two red onions, two 
varrots, six sprigs of parsley, two branches of 
white celery, two bay-leaves, four cloves, six 
whole peppers. 

Add one teaspoonful of salt and one salt- 
spoonful of crushed thyme. Put one table- 
spoonful and a half of butter in a small sauce- 











DUCK A 


LA TOULOUSE. 


pan; when melted, add the chopped things. 
and cook twelve minutes, stirring often. Pour 


over this one pint of vinegar; one and a half 


LEG OF MUTTON, VENISON STYLE. 


pints of water, and cook for thirty mimutes 
covered. 

Pour this marinade into an oblong vessel 
large enough to contain the leg of mutton. 
Let it cool off, and then put the leg in it. 
Cover with a clean cloth, and keep in a cool 
place for three days. The meat must be 
turned over twice a day. Take care that 
every part is well soaked. 

When ready to cook the leg, lift it out of 
the marinade and wipe it off with a towel. 
The larding-pork must have been previously 


prepared. 
Cut in narrow strips, half a finger in 
length, half a pound of larding-pork. By 


putting the pork in a bowl of ice-water half 
an hour before using it, the work will be 
made easier. 

With a larding-needle lard the whole sur- 
face of the mutton, and place it in a roasting- 
pan with a quarter of a cup of the marinade 
strained. Cover it with a piece of white 
paper well buttered on both sides. Put it in 
a very hot oven at first, and twenty minutes 
later reduce the heat and baste. Cook for 
one hour and fifteen minutes, basting every 
twenty minutes. When basting it for the last 
time, remove the paper and sprinkle over it 
half a teaspoonful of salt and one saltspoon- 
ful of black pepper. By starting with a very 
hot the meat cooked quickly on 
the outside, and retains its juice, but it is 
necessary to reduce the heat, otherwise the 
outside would be too dry, and the inside raw. 
When dishing the roast do not use a fork, 
or the juice will run out. Skim off the fat 
and pour the gravy through a fine strainer 
into a hot sauce-boat, and serve very hot 


with the roast. Currant jelly is served with 
this. 


oven is 
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work must have experienced more than 
a passing interest in the growth of the 
industry of modern lace-making. The expert 
needlewoman, choosing her pattern and ma- 


VERY woman who loves beautiful hand- 





BUTTERFLY FOR THE HAIR OR HAT. 


terials, and with deft fingers following the 
delicate tracery of stitches until the finished 
article is produced, enjoys a pleasure equal 
to that of the skilled worker in any other in- 
dustrial art. 

Beginners should bear in mind that while 
their completed work may not be termed a 
fabric, yet, to be satisfactory, it should have 
some of the essential qualities of the textile. 
There should be evenness of tension in all the 
connecting lines,—adaptation of the stitch to 
the pattern, rather than an effort at great 
variety of stitches,-and always the endeavor 
to bring out the best effects of the design. 

The first illustration is one-half of a pair 
of “butterfly wings” to be used as a bonnet 
trimming or for an ornament for the hair. 
In the latter case it should be wired, and could 
be spangled if a showy effect is desired. It 
is made of écru braid of two kinds, that used 
for the design being similar to the well-known 
point-lace braid, though heavier in quality, 
as is also the wider picot-edge braid used for 
the finishing of the wings. Thread No. 500 
should match the braid in shade. The rosette 
in the diamond-shaped space is made sep- 


arately of a piece of the braid neatly joined 
and overhanded to the required smoothness, 
then basted to the pattern, twisted bars being 
used as connecting lines to complete it. The 
centre of the flower shape is made like the 
rosette just described, while the petals are 
filled in solidly with the Brussels-lace stitch. 

The small doily shown is also the picot- 
edge braid in white, and made with No. 500 
thread. The simplicity of the design affords 
a choice of different stitches for the filling 
in of principal parts, while the buttonhole 
bars, made on a foundation of two threads, 
give it the necessary firmness. To make the 
picots: First, buttonhole one-half the bar, in- 
sert a pin at a distance from the last stitch 
to make a loop of the required size. Pass the 
thread around the pin; make a buttonhole 
stitch on the bar and another between the pin 
and the bar crosswise, using the threads of 





FINGER-BOWL OR TUMBLER DOILY. 


the picot as a foundation. Draw the thread 
tightly and proceed with the remainder of the 
bar, leaving the pin in place until completed. 
































ORIGINAL HAND-MADE LACE 


For the third illus- 
tration and for the suc- 
ceeding ones the braid 
used is the finest point- 
lace braid and_ the 
thread is No. 1000. The 
handkerchief of needle- 
point here represented 
allows the use of a 
great variety of stitch- 
es that are combined to 
produce the most ar- 
tistic effects. The lines 
of open-work on the 
wings on the inner row 
of butterflies are made 
by laying two threads 
and then passing the 
needle back and_ forth 
in weaving fashion 
over and under, or 
by buttonholing the 
threads the entire 
length and afterward 
filling the parallel 
spaces with the lattice 
stitch. The lower part 
of the wings being 
worked solidly in point 
Sorrento, all is brought 
into full relief by the 
Raleigh bars, between them and the curved 
edge of the braid. These bars, with the fairy- 
like picots on each, give a peculiarly light 
and frosty appearance to what is really most 
substantial. 

The butterflies at the corners of the hand- 
kerchief are perhaps more clever in their 
execution, though no more difficult. In addi- 
tion to lines of open stitches, the greater part 
of the upper wings is filled with closely work- 
ed rows of the round Brussels stitch, which 
are kept in place by a twisted thread at the 
top of each row, and, finished, remind one 
of the veinings and substance of the real 
butterfly wing. In the lower part of the wing 
the rosettes of lace braid, as described in the 
first figure, are used, and the round Brussels 
stitch for the remainder of the filling. 

The space on which the antennez of the but- 
terfly are placed is first filled with the stitch 
known as English point. To make it, lay 
parallel lines of twisted threads at equal dis- 
tances across the entire space; then, com- 
mencing at one side, lay single threads at 
right angles to these, and making twisted 





NEEDLE-POINT LACE HANDKERCHIEF. 


threads of these, work small wheels at each 
intersection of threads, being careful to make 
them of equal size. The antenne are made 
of a single piece of the braid, with the edges 
folded together and overhanded to the form 
required. They are then sewn on invisibly. 

The two handkerchief corners next shown 
offer a very dainty kind of decoration for 
the hemstitched handkerchief of finest ma- 
terial. The stitches used are so plainly 
pictured and so well understood, even by the 
amateur, that their explanation is unneces- 
sary. The butterfly should be completed by 
embroidered antennz upon the material. To 
apply the corners, all the edges should be care- 
fully basted on the handkerchief and neatly 
hemmed down; then the material cut away 
from underneath, leaving an edge the width 
of the braid, which should afterward be fold- 
ed under and over-handed lightly. 

The two pieces of lace in the rose design 
show one-half of a bertha which has a slight- 
ly rippled effect when worn. Here the Raleigh 
bars with picots are the foundation, while 
the roses are filled in with variations of the 















Brussels stitch. The 
veining of the petals 
admits of a clever de- 
vice for giving the 
curved appearance that 
suggests the natural 
flower, and is obtain- 
ed by first laying a 
twisted thread across 
the petal lengthwise 


SIMPLE HANDKER- and using it as foun- 
CHIEF CORNER. dation for a row 
of round _ Brussels 


stitch, that is held in place with another 
twisted thread. Then the filling of the plain 
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A general plan of 
work is observed for 
all the leaves of the 
pattern, one-half being 
made of the well- 
known “ church lace,” 
and the other of a 
lighter stitch, prefer- 
ably of the plain or 
round Brussels. 

The same general ef- 
fect obtains in the 
piece lace as in the 
bertha,—the fairylike but firm foundation of 
Raleigh bars and the larger spaces of the pat- 


BUTTERFLY DESIGN 
FOR HANDKERCHIEF, 





FRONT SECTION OF LACE BERTHA. 


Brussels can be completed by working from 
these central stitches toward the braid out- 
line, drawing each successive row of stitches 


sufficiently close to bring the line of open- 
work into a curve, that is kept firmly in place 
by the joining of the last row of stitches. 


SAMPLE LENGTH OF PIECE LACE FOR TRIMMING. 


BACK HALF 


OF LACE BERTHA. 

tern filled in solidly. Here the English point 
is used in the space below the small leaf clus- 
ter, and contrasts well with the close work of 


the flower and scroll border. For the flower 
centres, wind a heavy thread around a small 
pencil, and then over-hand the circlet. 
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BEDTIME STORY 


HE Venus di Milo was furious—simply 

furious! She said so to the Barye Lion 
she could find her voice 
after the shock of being dumped in an ash- 
barrel like so much common rubbish. The 
Lion made no answer, however, for he was 
hidden under the ashes; only his hind leg 
stuck out, as if in protest. It was almost 
dark in the alley, though outside the sunset 
was still lingering in the sky. It was very 
hot, too, and the Venus missed the cool breeze 
which had refreshed her all day as she stood 
on the brownstone steps of the empty house 
on the avenue which Nello had long called 
his own. That was because they had stood 
there three seasons; even the policeman seem- 
ed to think they belonged there; certainly the 
Venus thought so, and so did the Lion and 
the Dying Gladiator and Napoleon; even the 
swaddled babies on the plaques, who knew 
very little, thought so too, but the Dancing 
Girl, who was a flighty thing, sometimes had 
had her doubts. 

They had really been very happy together; 
the Venus sighed as she thought of it. Of 
course it was to have been expected that they 
should have differed sometimes where so 
many social stations were represented, and 
the Venus had found it hard to associate on 
terms of equality with the rest. Now she was 
! To think that just because a sudden 


as soon as 


furious! 
gust of wind had toppled her over against the 
Lion and somehow her Psyche knot and his 
long tail had been destroyed in the confu- 
sion, she should now find herself in an ash- 
barrel! Was she not as beautiful as ever 
from the front view? She drew herself up 
and turned to the Lion a little sharply. 
“Can’t you get your head out of that hor- 
rid dust somehow?” she asked with a certain 
contempt. “It’s bad enough to be in this 
awful place, without having a soul to speak 


to. What is going to become of us?” 
Vou. XXXVITI.—44. 
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The Lion slowly lifted himself from the 
ashes and shook his mane most dolefully. 

“T don’t know what to think, I’m sure,” 
he groaned. “It’s all come on me so sudden- 
ly that I’ve hardly had time to collect myself.” 

“ Well, you may as well hurry up about it,” 
replied the Venus, severely, “ for unless I am 
greatly mistaken, that rubbish man comes 
around in the morning, and if he finds us here 
he’ll put an end to us both.” 

The Lion groaned again. “ It does seem too 
cruel,” he murmured, “and all because my 
tail is gone! What’s a tail more or less, any- 
way? Mine was always rather thin, and I 
never considered it my strong point; my 
mane, now, and my legs are as good as ever, 
and one would have thought they would have 
counted for something. Now, cats belong to 
our family in a sort of a way,—distant 
cousins, of course,—and I’ve heard that some 
kinds are valued just because they haven’t 
any tails at all. Think of the injustice of 
that! I’m surprised at Nello.” 

‘After all, Nello was a frightfully igno- 
rant fellow,” said the Venus; “ he never seem- 
ed to appreciate that there was a difference 
between an ordinary Dancing Girl and a 
goddess. He treated us both alike. And to 
think that to-morrow that silly thing wili be 
smirking and waving her arms as she always 
does, and I shall be here!” Her voice trem- 


bled. 
“Tf you refer to a difference in social sta- 
tion, to family and all that,” said the Lion, 


drawing himself up and shaking the ashes 
from his mane, “I think I’ve a right to put 
myself forward. Any one who knows any- 
thing about us knows that ours is a royal race. 
‘Kings,’ that was what my grandfather’s 
family were called, and I guess a king is 
about as high up as one can get in this 
world.” 
The Venus smiled contemptuously. 





BANG! BANG! WHAT A NOISE THEY MADE! 


“King of beasts, I believe the phrase is,” 
she said, in her most condescending manner. 
“ T’ve no doubt, as beasts go, your family stood 
well, but of course as compared with men the 
latter have the advantage, while as compared 
with higher beings still—’ But the Lion 
interrupted indignantly. 

“ Compared with men, indeed,” he growled. 
“Who’s comparing them with men? I guess 
if you knew my family history you’d know 
that men slink away at the very sight of one 
of us. Why, even in a fair fight every one 
knows a man can’t stand up against a lion 
for a minute, and if that doesn’t make the 
lion the superior being I’d like to know 
what does!” 

“ There’s no use arguing about it,” returned 
the Venus, loftily, “ but the fact remains that 
men are always considered to be above beasts, 
not alone by men themselves, but, as I said 
a moment ago, by beings superior to men. 
You may not know that I am a goddess, of a 
family that for thousands of years has been 
celebrated for its grace and beauty. I have no 
desire to boast, but such is the simple fact. 
The head of my house is still worshipped, I 
am credibly informed, though that sort of 
thing has largely died out to-day. She lives 
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in a great city called Paris, in a room hung 
all round with red curtains, and people sit 
around on benches and whisper about her. 
They think so much of her that they never 
let her leave that room, for fear something 
will happen to her.” 

The Lion sniffed rudely. “How do you 
come to know so much about her, I’d like to 
know?” he inquired, sceptically. “ You’ve 
never seen her.” 

“T know, for all that,” replied the Venus, 
severely. “I kept my ears open when we 
lived on those steps, and I learned a great 
many things.” 

“So did I, for the matter of that,” said the 
Lion, provokingly. “ Speaking of Paris, I be- 
lieve I came from there myself. At least I 
heard a man say ‘ Barye’ was French, and 
that’s my name. I’ve no doubt it is the name 
of some great king, and I still believe a king 
is better than a goddess, any day.” He 
laughed unpleasantly. The Venus only lifted 
her chin a trifle higher and made no reply. 
She disdained to wrangle. It was very late. 
The wagons had almost ceased to rumble. 
The air was decidedly cooler. As she looked 
up at the sky, apprehensive of the rain which 
was so bad for her complexion, she saw a 
brilliant star. She turned to the Lion again. 

“Do you see that star over there?” she ask- 
ed, coldly. “ Well, that star is named Venus, 
after the very first goddess in our genealogy, 
the real founder of the family. Perhaps now 
you will admit I have some claims to con- 
sideration !” 

“Hum,” said ihe Lion. “If it comes to a 
question of stars, I’m with you. There’s 
a whole bunch of stars somewhere in the sky 
called Leo, and that means lion. One night 
Nello stayed out late and a man came along 
with a thing he called a telescope, and he 
made people look through it, and I heard him 
say so. Now, then!” 

“T despise boasting,” said the Venus, icily. 
“Nothing is more vulgar than bragging of 
one’s family. Humility would, it seems to 
me, be more in keeping with the situation in 
which you find yourself just at present; to 
be a tailless lion in an ash-barrel must be es- 
pecially disagreeable to a king.” 

Before the Lion could think of a reply a 
loud Boom! sounded through the air, startling 
the Venus till she almost lost her footing. 

“ What was that?” she inquired in a terri- 
fied whisper; but the Lion’s head was buried 
in the ashes; in a moment he lifted it. 
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A TRANSFORMED VENUS 


“That was a shot of some sort,” he whis- 
pered back. “I knew it by instinct the 
minute I heard it. My family have a heredi- 
tary fear of all kinds of shots; one of the 
marks of an old family is a hereditary fear 
of something or other.” 

“ Cowardice is hardly a royal trait,” said 
the Venus, spitefully. She found it impos- 
sible to forgive the Lion’s contemptuous treat- 
ment. “What a lady can endure without 
shrinking I should think you could stand.” 
At this instant another Boom! sounded louder 
than the first, and faint poppings were heard 
from all sides. The Venus’s nerves, already 
strained by her perilous situation, almost 
gave way, while the Lion was completely lost 
from sight in the ashes. 

The daylight was growing now. Wagons 
were rumbling. The Venus trembled as she 
thought of the future. 

When the sun rose the Venus was pale but 
calm. “I will meet my doom as a goddess 
should,” she kept saying to herself. She 
looked at the leg of the Lion, which was all 
that was visible of him; this stood out of the 
ashes in a sort of reckless despair. The 
Venus’s lip curled. “King of beasts, in- 
deed!” she murmured. 

At that moment two boys and a girl ran 
into the alley. They had a handful of fire- 
crackers and a small flag torn from its stick. 
They were shouting: “ Fourt’ o’ July! Fourt’ 
o’ July!” They were dirty, ragged, and happy. 

One of them spied the Venus. “ Say, look 
at dis!” he exclaimed. “ Here’s one o’ dem 
plasters the dago’s got.” He drew it from the 
ashes and wiped it on his sleeve. 

“Oh, Pete, give her to me,” 
little girl. “ Say, won’t you?” 

“She’s the Goddess o’ Liberty, that’s wot 
she is,” said the bigger boy. “ I’ve seed her 
picters. They allers have Goddess o’ Liber- 
tys Fourt’ o’ July. Le’s fix her up with the 
crackers !” 


begged the 
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Across the alley was an empty box; in a 
moment this was overturned and the Venus 
was placed upon it. “She oughter have a 
hat,” the boy mused. Then he snatched a bit 
of paper from the ground and shaped it into 
a triangular cap and put it on over one eye. 
“Now give us your flag,” he commanded. 
He tied it around the Venus with a knot be- 
hind, as he had seen his mother tie her shawl. 
“There, what d’ye think o’ that?” he in- 
quired, complacently. The others gazed si- 
lently,. enraptured with the effect. “ Now 
the crackers,” he went on, arranging them 


around the edge of the box in a circle. He 
struck a match and lit them one by one. 
Bang! Bang! What a noise they made! 


The Venus rocked, but steadied herself with 
an effort. The smell of the gunpowder was 
disagreeable, but she had a dreamy idea that 
incense was the proper thing for goddesses, 
and inhaled the odor with satisfaction. She 
knew at last what the head of the family must 
feel when she saw her worshippers before her. 
A goddess! These children had ealled her 
so. She drew herself up proudly and glanced 
at the Barye Lion, but even his hind leg had 
disappeared. 

“Now can I have her?” asked the little 
girl as the last smoke curled away. 

“Yep,” laughed the boy. “ She’ll make an 
elegant doll!” He laughed teasingly. The 
little girl darted to the box and snatched the 
Venus, her grimy hands touching her tender- 
ly. She threw the paper cap on the ground 
and wrapped the goddess in a corner of her 
frock. The Venus shuddered; at that very 
moment the ash-cart drove up the alley. The 
Lion was doomed! The children darted away, 
but the goddess gave a last look as they 
turned the corner; the alley was filled with 
dust; the Lion was in the wagon, buried 
under a heap of rubbish. She smiled to her- 
self complacently. “My career is, perhaps, 
just beginning, but his is over.” 
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Y parents do not advise me what to 
do with such small amounts, or 
large amounts, either, as I am old 

enough to have a little common sense of my 
own,” was the confident, sharp reply of a 
fifteen-year-old schoolgirl when answering a 
question about her management of her pocket- 
money. Alack and alas! that we older chil- 
dren cannot have her confidence in our com- 
mon sense! Money is such a slippery, trou- 
blesome commodity! We must have it, must 
use it, and yet, as Henry Fielding wittily 
said, “if you make money your god it will 
plague like the devil,” and there you are. 
Students of child-nature and multitudes of 
wise and otherwise parents have long known 
that money is an important tool in educa- 
tion, and that training and experience in its 
use are of fully as much consequence to a suc- 
cessful, happy life as the three R’s, to say 
nothing of the ’ologies. One of the reasons 
that “institution children” so often lack 
push and initiative when they are turned out 
into the world is the absence of the sense of 
responsibility and of ‘the training which 
comes from using money. But while this 
idea is generally conceded, it is rarely that 
any great or practical light is thrown on the 
matter, and far less often that information 
can be obtained, showing how far such teach- 
ing is carried out in average homes or, what 
is highly entertaining and at the same time 
suggestive, how children regard their money. 


Of course it was a woman’s club which 
undertook to gather data throwing light 


upon the parents’ ideas and the children’s 
point of view. These data were in the form 
of written replies to a set of questions given 
by the club into the teachers’ hands. The 
children regarded the questions as merely 
another form of written exercises, and were 
asked to give their own answers. 


Permission 
to keep those written exercises was obtained 
through the courtesy of one of the members 
of the Board of Education, and over six hun- 
dred and thirty children attending a grammar- 
school handed in replies. 


The children of this 
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school were not only of mixed nationalities, 
but were from the homes of “all sorts and 
conditions,” so that replies, one of which has 
already been quoted, are thoroughly represen- 
tative. 

In all that schoolful of children there was 
only one poor, unlucky child, a boy, who own- 
ed up that he never had any money, and his 
reply became a monotonous, weary “ No” as 
he faithfully wrote it again and again. But 
with this exception all the children acknow- 
ledged that they had money, and more than 
two-thirds said that they got it “ whenever I 
ask for it,” or “ most every day or two.” The 
money came in small sums, ranging from a 
penny to five or ten cents, but showing that 
the miajority of parents gave freely and at the 
same time carelessly. Less than a third of 
the children had money regularly, and of 
those who had an allowance the children of 
Irish parents were proportionately greater in 
number. The largest allowance was that of 
a thirteen-year-old Trish boy, who had two 
dollars a month. A very sensible boy he 
seemed to be, for he wrote: “ My mother tells 
me to buy what I think best, for she says I 
will some day have to know the use of money 
and how to handle it. I generally carry it in 
my pocket and not put it in a bank, for my 
father says I ought to know how to carry it 
and yet not be extravagant.” There is a well- 
balanced boy for you, and back of him are 
the sensible parents! If only more small 
boys and girls could learn to carry money in 
their pockets! The little tin or iron bank is 
usually the only spot where the proverbial 
hole does not burn. 

How many parents do you think add a 
word of advice on the spending of the money 
that they so freely give? Well, of these six 
hundred and thirty, two hundred and ninety 
testified that their parents did think it worth 
while to direct them. Oddly enough it was 
the Germans, the Swedes, the Italians, and 
the Spanish fathers and mothers that came 
out strong on the question of advice. The 
American parents were left behind, although 

















HOW CHILDREN SPEND THEIR MONEY 


seventy-four of them did try to help their 
children. But how did the children take the 
advice? <A ten-year-old boy frankly said: 
“ My father advises me to save it [ten cents 
a day], but I say what is the use? I have all 
I need.” “My mamma advises me to save, 
but my papa does not, so I spend it all on 
candy!” cheerfully admits a little girl, and it 
does not take much insight to picture the 
kind, easy-going father whose lack of ad- 
vice quite offsets the more methodical mo- 
ther’s care. “I generally get money when I 
ask for it, which is about every day or so. 
I spend it as I desire. I usually spend it for 
candy and other things which in a way are 
foolish. If I was to do as my parents ad- 
vise me to do I would save my pennies,” con- 
fesses an eleven-year-old boy. “ My parents 
advise me what to buy, except when I buy for 
them; then it is my secret,” wrote one little 
girl, and it is easy to fancy the happy home 
from which she came, with its birthday and 
Christmas secrets, and back of all the gentle 
care of the parents. 

It is perfectly wonderful, from the testi- 
mony of these children, how many people must 
lose money. Nearly five hundred boys and 
girls said that they had found money in sums 
varying from one penny upwards, the largest 
sum being thirty-two dollars, and the second 
being twenty-five dollars. The thirty-two 
dollars was found on the promenade of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and the finder advertised 
for the owner and gave it back, as did also 
the finder of the twenty-five dollars. Over 
fifty children said that they returned the 
money they found, and although that may 
seem to be a small proportion of honest chil- 
dren, it must. be remembered that nearly all 
the finds were pennies, nickels, or dimes, and 
that it is almost a hopeless task to find 
rightful owners in our crowded city streets. 

Very encouraging it was to find that these 
children, young as they were, with their ages 
ranging from nine to fifteen, had already 
tasted the sweets of earning money. The 
boys did errands, worked for grocers and 
butchers, helped their fathers at their trades, 
shovelled sidewalks, and even wiped dishes, 
while the girls helped their mothers, took 
care of neighbors’ babies, sewed, ironed, awept 
the steps and sidewalks, and one girl, with 
perhaps some talent, earned money singing 
and dancing. Three earned money by being 
good, and one for good marks in school, but 
actual labor was the chief means of earning. 
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There were nearly five hundred of these 
little workers. As might be expected, it had 
a great effect upon the desire to save. “ When 
I earn money by cleaning my sister’s wheel I .- 
always save it,” said one little girl. “I 
spend the money I earn to get the satisfaction 
of the work I done,” announces a German 
boy with the maturity of fourteen years. 
Children spend their money for a variety 
of things—school supplies, pencils, pens, blank 
books, ribbons, paint-boxes, toys. The chiefest 
and oft-repeated purchase was candy, and in 
this liking boys and girls stand on a level. 
Mothers apparently try to stem this ocean- 
like stream of sweets, but the current is too 
strong for them. “I spend my money for 


candy. My mother tells me to buy fruit and 
to save some and put it in the bank.” “TI buy 
candy the minute I get the money,” confesses 


a big American boy of fifteen. Mary K— is 
free of restraint, and she says proudly, “I 
can buy any kind of candy I like best.” It 
cannot be wondered at that the candy-shops 
flourish from the poorest to the finest parts of 
the city. Fortunately only one-third of our 
candy-eating six hundred bought at a stand, 
and some of them expressed their views with 
decision: “I would go without anything I 
wanted for a year before I would buy at a 
stand!” “TI never find any money, but I can 
lose it very often. But I buy at a clean, re- 
spectful store!” 

Perhaps the most generally shiftless testi- 
mony as to management of money came from 
a little Irish boy. “I never save my money. 
I have earned money by running ‘ earrands.’ 
I spend my money for candy and shiney 
sticks. I have found money. I spent it for 
chestnuts and peanuts. I buy at a street 
stand, and I havent enny place to poot my 
money. If I had a dollar I would keep it till 
Sunday and hire a bysicle.” But then, poor 
boy, he had no mother nor father. The ques- 
tion of what one would do if he had a whole 
dollar was rather overwhelming, but many 
said they would keep it. Others would, like 
well-balanced Carl, “Spend half and save 
half.” 

And the moral of all this? 
pally, more advice. 


It is, princi- 
Help the children to a 
wise use of money. Teach them to be more 
generous. Guard them from those things 
that would ruin the health. Only one boy 
acknowledged that he was forbidden to buy 
cigarettes, and only one said that he must 
not buy cheap novels. 
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“THE OPENING OF THE CROQUET 


THE SAME OLD GAME, 


BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


An amiable young woman whose artistic abil- 
ity enabled her to draw a fairly recognizable cat 
was wont to amuse a three-year-old boy by de- 
lineations of this domestic creature. Unfortu- 
nately, in his picture-book explorations the child 
encountered a peccary, and one day he asked 
her to draw him one of those. Diffidently, but 
sustained by the thought that the youngster was 
no more familiar with this interesting beast than 
herself, she essayed its portraiture. After a mo- 
ment of silent and somewhat aggrieved consider- 
ation of the result, he handed it back. 

“Draw a cat!” he said, curtly. 


ISOLATED 

Doctor. “ What 
need is absolute 
and quiet.” 

CaTTrerson, “ Then I'll 
go and visit a certain 
friend of mine.” 

Doctor. “Are you 
sure you will be undis- 
turbed ?” 

CATTERSON. * Abso- 
lutely. He was a hero 
of the Spanish war.” 


you 
rest 


A LARGE OUTLAY 
Cousin Ciara. “ Uncle 
Jim is absolutely prodi- 
gal in his generosity, 
but at first we thought 
he was dreadfully mean; 
you know he refused to 
give a single cent for the 
children’s fire-crackers ?” 
Miss Caiery. “ But 
how was he generous?” 
Coustn Ciara. “ He 
paid for all the sticking- 
plaster and bandages.” 


THE REASON 


Mrs. Knicker. “ Is’ 
Mrs. Jones a_ well-in- 
formed woman?” 

Mrs. Bocker. “ Yes 
indeed; her cook has 
lived with all the other 
families in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

SEASON.” — 


A MODERN VERSION 


Cinderella was 
ing bitterly. 

“ Nover mind,” said the fairy with a wave of 
her hand, “I will make you a twentieth-century 
cook.” 

Hereupon her sisters hastily returned from 
the ball, and begged her to take eight nights 
out every week. 


weep- 


PROVERBS FOR THE YOUNG 


Come, listen, my dears, while I sing you this 
sonnet: 

A bird in the bush is worth two in your bonnet; 

And the candy you give away—this I have tried— 

Never makes a bad pain in your little inside. 














IN JOCUND VEIN 





“| HEAR YOU MARRIED INTO A VERY EXCLUSIVE FAMILY.” 


* VERY EXCLUSIVE, INDEED. 








MR. TWOBIFORE FLATTE. “ Goop Gracious 


DAISY, WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH ALL THAT 
MEASURING APPARATUS?” 
MRS. TWOBIFORE FLATTE. “On, JOHN 


DEAR, I’M THINKING OF GIVING A RECEPTION, AND 
I’M TRYING TO FIGURE OUT HOW MANY PEOPLE I 
CAN ACCOMMODATE.” 


THEY DIDN’T EVEN INVITE ME TO MY OWN WEDDING.” 





MAMMA. “Come, WILLIE, WALK FASTER!” 


LITTLE WILLIE. “ Hun! you wouLpn’t BE 
IN SUCH A HURRY TO GET TO THE DENTIST’S IF 
IT WAS YOUR TOOTH WOT WAS GOIN’ TO BE 
PULLED!” 
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Morals and Principles 


T is that charming essayist, E. S. Martin, who lays down the axiom that 
men have principles and women have morals. “ Women,” he says, “ are 
absurdly superior to men in their morals, but only an adventurous dis- 

putant would deny that men have stricter and more definite principles.” In 
his sense of the two words, that “ principles ” are fixed opinions, and “ morals ” 
tixed habits of right doing, he is certainly correct in his axiom; and that it 
sheds a light upon feminine character no one can dispute. The highest good- 
ness must be the absolute union of principle and practice, of opimion and 
habit. What we miss, in many women, is just this combination. The right 
doing is there, but the right thinking is not always in evidence. Conduct 
may be “ three-fourths of life,” but, after all, it is only three-fourths, not the 
complete whole. 

Of course man need not try to plume himself on his principles, since he 
often conspicuously fails to carry them into practice. Woman has the best 
of it; but she might be better yet. Her good habits are so much a matter 
of conventionality that where conventions fail she is apt to fail too. The 
strict principle of truth is not so much to her as it is to man, though she lives 
more sincerely, when truth in daily relations is considered. She is absolutely 
and habitually honest in small money matters that are matters of training; 
but when launched out in finance or speculation, she has no fixed thinking, 
and does strange things at times. Virtue that is a matter of habit is likely 
to become a trifle narrow, a trifle hard, a trifle unreasonable. Humility and 
insight come from keeping large ideals always before us which we know we 
do not fill, but towards which we press. Good morals are not enough; they 
need the constant uplift of great principles. 

Woman is intensely personal. She has no great love for abstract principles 
about anything. Justice, the most impersonal of the virtues, is the one which 
one does not tind in all women. Yet woman has fever needed priaciples of 
justice so much as she needs them to-day, when all her conditions are chan- 
ging, and she is coming into competition with man, and with her own sex, 
too. A course of moral philosophy might help many a woman’s club more 
than lectures on the Renaissance or classes in Russian literature. 





The Smaliness of the Servant Question 
T is always an advantage, and often a distinct relief, to get at the true 
proportion of things. Here is the servant question, for instance, which 
has appeared at times to darken the whole horizon of woman, and beside 
whose tyranny the tyrant man sinks into innocuous desuetude. And, lo! a 
Massachusetts woman, grappling with the real, the truly vital statistics in 
the case, tells us the great, soothing fact that eighty-three per cent. of the 
women of America do not keep servants at all. Only seventeen per cent. of 
our sisters sit in the shadow of the servant question to-day. Even though 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


that shadow be dark indeed, and still darkening, four-fifths and more of the 
homes of America are still rejoicing in light and liberty. 

Therefore, even while we hunt references, and train incompetents, and over- 
look badly swept rooms because we dare not discipline Nora lest she should 
leave, and endure the impertinent cook because her successor would probably 
be more so, let us take comfort in the thought that we are not facing a uni- 
versal problem, but a very limited one. The great majority of American wo- 
men still rule their own households. There are eighty-three per cent. who 
have never bowed the knee to Bridget—who do not know anything about in- 
telligence-offices, or days out, or followers, or a week’s warning. The question 
as to eight-hour relays of domestics, which vexes the brains of millionaire 
mistresses, does not stir these independent housewives to more than an ac- 
ademic interest. The problem of a large cook in a small flat never faces them 
in all its concrete difficulty, nor have they ever known the sorrows of the 
suburbanite whose servants will not stay, though wages soar. Their horizon 
is clear. 

When we are tempted to magnify our troubles about servants, then, let us 
remember that the American woman, in the mass, has no servant question. 
A small proportion of American women wrestle with it—that is all. If it 
never is solved, the nation is not lost, by any means. Perhaps, in this thought, 
our worries over Bridget may lose their monumental proportions and assume 
a more suitable size. 





The Woman Who Promises 


N every social circle, every club, every association of women, there are 

those who delight the novice by their obliging readiness to help, but are 
shunned by the experienced. “ Let me do that for you,” “I will attend to 
it,” “ Leave it to me,” they ery, and straightway go off and forget all about it. 
Who that has been unhappy enough to have them on a committee will soon 
forget the anguish of finding at the last moment that their part of the work 
is untouched, and must be done by one’s self instanter? And the airy, “ Oh, 
I thought you would remind me; I have so many things to think about that 
I quite forgot it,” does not make matters any better as the exhausted chair- 
man goes home afterwards to have a headache. 

The aggravation of it is that the irresponsible woman is often so charming 
and so endowed with other good qualities. The reliable sister is often un- 
deniably dull. We ean have her, and depend upon her, and her price is beyond 
rubies, but she does not sparkle, alas! The Woman Who Promises, if she 
would only keep her word, is the woman we want. Yet her exasperating fault 
makes her impossible to work with, and unpopular in spite of her good points. 
As for those who have to live with her, the less said of their sufferings the better. 

To keep one’s word is the very essence of personal honor. To make promises 
lightly and hold them cheap has been held dishonorable always, and it makes 
no difference where our word is given, or how inconvenient it may be to re- 
deem the promise. The inconveniences to which our broken promise will put 
other people are what the mind must dwell upon. “ Mother says she’ll do 
things, but she always forgets,” said a boy the other day, wistfully, to a friend. 
“T wish she was like your mother.” Children are quick to notice the promise- 
breaker. The woman whose word is her bond, at home and abroad, adds 
deeper attraction to all the charms she may possess. 
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HE patterns given on the accompanying 
supplement are drafted to the same 
proportions and after the same style 

as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the 

supplement all seams are allowed, and the 

width is indicated. 

As many persons pre- 

fer to pay the cost of 

the pattern rather than 

to trace it from the 

sheet, the Bazar has ar- 

ranged that these pat- 

terns are for sale at 

the same prices as are 

the cut paper patterns, 

except that in the 

case of the supplement 

patterns, which are 

given only in the one 

size which best 

suited to design 

double price must be 

paid when a different 

size is to be drafted. 
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Box pleated Waist 


See Diagram Group I., Patter 
sheet Supplement. 


MONG the faney 
waists of silk and 
muslin for summer use 
there are few which 
are not tucked and 
pleated in some odd, 
original way. Lace or 
embroidery, too, enters 
into the design in al- 
most every with 
many charming effects 
as a result. There are distinct advantages 
in this elaboration for slight figures, and for 
stout women the design may be chosen with 
a clear eye to the requirements of the in- 
dividual who is to wear the waist. 
The design illustrated here and given on 
the pattern supplement in Nos. 1 to 16, 
inclusive, is designed for a figure of thirty- 


case, 


BOX-PLEATED WAIST.——NO. 38. 


Size, 34 inches bust measure only. 
See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 





four inches bust measure. The outlines of 
the various portions of the pattern may be 
studied in Diagram Group I., where they are 
shown in miniature. The waist has six box- 
pleats across the front, the opening being at 
the left side of the 
front under the pleats. 
If preferred, a change 
may be made and the 
whole waist opened up 
the back. In that case 
the two fronts of the 
pattern as given should 
be pinned or pasted to- 
gether and the front cut 
in one piece across. A 
lining pattern is pro- 
vided, which may be 
seamed at the middle 
of the front and opened 
at the back, or vice 
versa. If it is to be 
opened behind, there 
will be no need for part 
No. 5, which is merely 
a facing-band for the 
front. Two each of 
parts 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 
15, and 16 should be 
cut, and 13, the cuff, 
should be cut four 
times. Part 14 should 
be cut with the line 
marked “cut on fold” 
laid on a_ lengthwise 
fold of the material, 
and so also should the 
front yoke, No. 10, if 
the waist is to be open- 
ed at the back. When the opening is to be at 
the left side of the front the back yoke also 
and the back form of the outer waist should 
be cut with the line of the middle on a 
lengthwise fold of the material. 

The yoke, collar, and cuffs should be made 
of lace or embroidery. They may be unlined 
if preferred. In fact, the whole waist may 


Price, 25 cents. 
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with perfect success be made without the lin- 
ing, which is only given for cases where silk 
or wool goods is to be used for the waist. 

The pattern is given for a canvas collar; 
this is only the lining pattern. The outside 
should be cut enough larger to turn in all 
around. If the waist is opened at the left 
side of the front, the yoke should hook up 
on the left shoulder, the strap coming down 
over the edge and hooking in place over the 
side box-pleat. 

The ends of the box-pleats may be finished 
according to the style and material of the 
waist. If it is of muslin or even of silk, a 
pretty fashion is to insert in each of these 
points, instead of the button, a small square 
or round motif of lace or embroidery. For 
flannel, cashmere, or veiling an ornamental 
button is the best finish. 

To make this waist in size thirty-four 
inches, in which it is given on the supple- 
ment, the amount of material required is 
514, yards 27 inches wide, and 15% yards 36 
inches wide for the trimming. Two and a 
half yards of lining will be required. 


Girl’s Summer Frock 

See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

IVE yards of material forty-eight inches 

wide or ten yards of silk will cut the 
very dainty frock for a girl of fourteen 
years which is illustrated on this page. The 
design is suitable for any material except 
heavy linen or cloth, but it is a particularly 
pretty one for foulard, challi, or muslin. 
The effect of a box-pleat at each side of the 
waist, repeated on the skirt, gives a long- 
waisted effect which is very smart and be- 
coming, and the little tucks which fit the 
skirt over the hips are much more effective 
for a young girl than the usual style of fit- 
ting with darts or gathers. 

The waist is not lined, as it is designed 
especially for summer use; but if a lining 
is desired, that of any Harper’s Bazar pat- 
tern for a girl of fourteen years would fit, 
as they are all cut on the same model. 

The waist opens at the left side of the front, 
under the box-pleat and collar, the standing 
collar hooking at the back. Two parts should 
be cut like No. 24, and No. 23 should be cut 
with the line of the middle of the back laid 
on a lengthwise fold of the material. In 
these parts the tucks should be made before 
any fitting is done, the same being the case 
with the sleeves. Cut the shield form, No. 


GIRL’S SUMMER FROCK.—NO. 39. 


Size, 14 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


27, on a fold of material, and also the collar, 


No. 22. Stitch the tucks in these, and then 
baste them and the vest, No. 18, together. 
Baste the shoulder and under-arm seams, and 
pin the shield and vest to the waist at the 
right side through the box-pleat. The vest 
and the sailor collar should be made of some 
contrasting material. An all-over embroidery 
or heavy lace is the prettiest trimming, but a 
tucked muslin may be used where a simpler 
effect is desired. In the latter case it gives 
a pretty effect to lay the centre line of the 
vest on a bias line diagonally across the 
tucked lawn, and to seam the two pieces to- 
gether, giving the tucks the V shape on the 
vest. If the sailor collar is laid on the tucking 
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WOMAN’S SUMMER CAPE.—NO. 42 
Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


with the back centre line laid parallel with 
the tucks, these will come, at the front, on a 
bias line to match the vest. 

When the waist has been properly fitted 
and pinned to a piece of woven belting ‘for 
firmness at the waist-line, the sleeves should 
be basted in and adjusted to the cuff, the ful- 
ness being gathered between the notches, as 
indicated. 

The skirt has five gores, the front being 
cut with the centre line on a fold. At the 
back there is an inturning pleat at each 
side, the tucks nearly meeting at the back. 
There is a ruffle, but for this no pattern is 
given, as it is simply a straight strip of the 
material of the dress, with a hem and two 
tucks at the lower edge and the fulness put 
in in tucks instead of in gathers. 

The style of this frock is one that would 
be quite suitable for older girls than fourteen 
years. 


A pattern may be obtained, cut on the same 
lines but in larger size, for double the price 
of the fourteen-year size, which is 35 cents. 


Woman’s Summer Cape 

See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
OME charming little capes are seen 
among the summer-~ fashions, both as 
part of the gowns and wraps and as separate 
garments. They are simple to make, and are 
exceedingly smart and effective. Cloth and 
linen are the materials most often used. The 
latter frequently has a design of braiding 
or ecut-work embroidery for a finish, while 
the cloth is most often cut with raw edge 
and finished with rows of machine stitching. 
There are only three parts to the pattern 
of the cape, which is given on this month’s 
supplement in size for a figure of thirty-six 
inches bust measure. Each is to be cut twice 
over. The body of the cape may be cut on 
a fold of the material, and so have no seam 
at the back, or it may be cut double and seam- 
ed. The box-pleats should be cut, basted, and 
carefully pressed before they are joined to 
the cape with a seam. This seam must be 


put together with the right side of the box- 


BABY’S KIMONA WRAPPER.—NO. 41. 


Size, 3 months only. Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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pleat form laid to the wrong side of the cape. 
When this seam is stitched and pressed the 
pleat lies flat against the cape, and the back 
edge—the one toward the arm—should be 
blindstitched to the cape from the inside. 

The collar-band should be made of a con- 
trasting material if the cape is of cloth; if 
it is of linen, the collar-band should be 
trimmed with braid or rows of machine 
stitching in a contrasting color. This band 
may be stitched through 
the material of the cape 
after it has been careful- 
ly fitted and basted into 
place, or it may be made 
and finished separately 
and then  blindstitched 
in its place. The lining, 
if there to be one, 
should be hemmed in last 
of all. The box- pleats 
would not be lined, as the 
wrong side need not be 
visible at all. 

A fancy cord and little 
tassels, caught to the col- 
lar by ornaments or knots 
of the cord, are the pret- 
tiest finish for the front. 
This decoration is sewed 
to the right side of the 
cape with the cords at- 
tached, and on the left 
side the ornament and 
tassels only are sewed in 
place, the cords being ar- 
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PATTERN SHEET 691 
27-inch material will cut the garment. It 
is intended for a baby two or three months 
old, but may very sensibly be included in a 
new baby’s outfit, as there will merely be a 
satisfactory amount of space into which the 
baby may grow. 

White cashmere with trimming of a pale 
color for band and sleeve is the prettiest 
style. These bands may be cut of the same 
cashmere as is the rest of the wrapper, where 
more elaborate work 
desired, and embroidered 
in white or in a color, 
and feather - stitched to 
the garment. The band 
may be put on by ma- 
chine or by hand, as pre- 
ferred. The seams should 
be bound with binding- 
ribbon or feather-stitch- 
ed open. 
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Boy’s Fancy Russian Suit 


See Diagram Group III. 
sheet Supplement 


CHARMING _ style 

for linen suits 
the little Russian design 
given on the supplement 
sheet in for four 
years. The original mod- 
el was of white linen 
duck, with bands of blue 
linen as trimming, and 
with enamelled blue lea- 
ther belt with silver-fin- 
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ranged with a hook to ish (or nickel - plated) 

catch across when the buckle. 

cape is put on. One and — . The pattern includes 

three-quarters yards of ‘ an , ’ the knickerbockers and 
BOY’S FANCY RUSSIAN SUIT.—NO. 40. 


yard - wide material will 
cut the cape. 

For étamine and fou- 
lard gowns these little 
capes are made to match the gown and worn 
only for the street, giving a touch of dignity 
to a simple bodice. 


Baby’s Kimona Wrapper 


See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


PERFECTLY simple pattern for a baby’s 


kimona 


A 


wrapper is given in Nos. 42 
to 46, inclusive. On the pattern sheet in 


Diagram Group IV. the parts of the wrapper 
may be studied in miniature. One and a 
quarter yards of cashmere or 2 yards of 


Size, 4 years only. 
See Diagram Group III., 
Supplement. 


blouse, also a pattern for 
the belt, to be used in 
eases where a linen one 
is preferred to leather. 
Three yards of linen a yard wide or 3% 
yards of material 27 


ai 


Price, 35 cents. 
Pattern-sheet 


to 30 inches wide will 
be needed to cut the suit. There are no in- 
tricacies about the making. The fronts should 
be finished with the trimming band of con- 
trasting color, part No. 39 in the pattern, 
and the corresponding straps should be basted 
to the back, cut by form No. 40. Then the 
shoulders should be put together with these 
two bands meeting in the seam, and the front, 
or shield part, No. 38, cut with the straight 
middle line laid on a lengthwise fold. 


‘ 
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Nortse.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


CHILD’S AFTERNOON FROCK 
VERY simple little frock, but one 
which gives a good effect for afternoon 
wear, is the child’s pattern illustrated 
here as Cut Paper Pattern No. 432. It is 
suitable for gingham, pongee, or cashmere, 
with vest and undersleeves of some contrast- 
ing material tucked. A wise plan with such 
a frock, where the vest and undersleeves are 
of white wash material, is to have these made 
separate from the body of the gown, that they 
may be laundered alone. They may be at- 


CHILD’S AFTERNOON FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 432 
Sizes, 4, 6,8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Price, 35 cents. 


tached to the lining-waist with a few basting 
threads, and so be removable. 

The skirt is cut in five gores, with a deep 
hem. A white sash, of silk or mull to match 


the vest and undersleeves, is correct, and the 
stitching on the fancy collar should be of 
white, as also the little tassels at the points. 


STRAPPED SIHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 433. 
Usual sizes. Price, 25 cents. 
Embroidery Design H, 15- cents for 2-yard strip. 


Five yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide will be needed to cut the dress for a girl 
of eight years. 
SHIRT-WAIST AND SEVEN-GORE SKIRT 

HREE separate skirts may be made by 
the pattern No. 433 here illustrated. The 
model is the correct one for a plain gored 
skirt with flare around the foot. It is per- 
forated for round, or walking, length. It 














FOUR EMBROIDERY 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


DESIGNS FOR STOCK-COLLARS. 





Price, 15 cents for sheet containing the four designs ready for stamping. 


may also be used with the curved flounce, 
which is twelve inches deep at the front and 
twenty-four inches at the centre back. This 
flounce may be added to the full-length skirt, 
or it may be put on with the skirt only cut 
to the line of perforations which indicate the 
place where the flounce is attached. 

A third way of making is like the gown 
illustrated on page 648 of this number of 
the Bazar. For this way of making, as 
much of the half-flounce pattern as corre- 
sponds with the width of the half - front 
gore should be pinned back before the 
flounce is cut. 

Five yards of ma- 
terial one yard wide 
will be needed to cut 
the skirt without the 
flounce, and 814 
yards with the com- 
plete skirt and 
flounce too. 

For the _ shirt- 
waist 214 yards of 
material will be 
needed, according to 
width. The waist is 
made with three 
groups of five tucks 
each, these groups 
being separated by 
bands of embroidery. 
To stamp the bands, 
cuffs, and belt of the 
waist 4 yards of the 
pattern will be 
BACK OF NO. 483. needed. 











SHIRT-WAIST AND 





Cut Paper Pattern No. 433 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents each for waist or skirt. 
Embroidery Design I, 15 cents for 2-yard strip. 


SEVEN-GORE SKIRT. 
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ways a noteworthy event, and when it is 

such a delightfully interesting story as 
(Questionable Shapes, which Harper & Brothers 
have just published, it is a case for special re- 
joicing. In this new story Mr. Howells has made 
incursions into the unknown. The principal char- 
acter in the book is Hewson, a man who has had 
some extraordinary experiences of a psychologi- 
cal nature. While visiting at the home of a 
friend he sees an apparition. He is as sure of 
it as he is of his own reason. He intends to keep 
it secret, but is tempted, and relates the incident. 
Then he meets Rosalie Hernshaw, a most unique 
and fascinating girl. Through her the story ac- 
cidentally gets into the newspapers, and the com- 
plications that follow develop the love - affair 
in which Hewson and Rosalie are the chief actors. 
Rosalie is original, and Hewson’s attitude tow- 
ards her, and hers to him, are captivating and un- 
usual. Hewson’s various strange experiences are 
told with a touch of mystery not ordinarily 
found in Mr. Howells’s work. The incident of 
the apparition is founded upon an actual ex- 
perience of a person known to the author. 

Old proverbs will scarcely recognize themselves 
under the new dresses given them by Colonel D. 
Streamer in his amusing book Perverted Proverbs, 
published by Harper & Brothers with the im- 
print of R. H. Russell. Colonel Streamer’s non- 
sense verses are no new acquaintances, and these 
verses of proverbs will be sure to find a warm 
welcome. Very quotable are many of the old say- 
ings in new apparel,—for instance: “ Uneasy lies 
the tooth that wears a crown,” “ Half a loafer 
is never well-bred,” “Still daughters run 
cheap.” 

The Love of Monsieur, by George Gibbs (Har- 
per & Brothers), is a purely romantic tale with 
no element of the historical about it. The period 
is that fertile one for the weaver of romance, the 
reign of Louis XIV. of France and Charles II. 
of England, In the plot are all the elements of 
a vivid, stirring tale. charming characters of 
those lively times, and a delightful sea atmos- 
phere in the last chapters. whose scene is laid 
on board a pirate ship. It is a story to read 
when travelling or at home, but never when one 
must be obliged to drop it, for the plot is so in- 
tensely vivid and interesting that one will not 
want anv intermissions. 

Mr. Charles Waldo Haskins’s 
How to Keep Household Accounts, 
published by Harpers, is one of 
practical volumes offered to the 
this year. Its object is to save housekeep- 
ers time, money, and worry, and it certainly 
succeeds in its efforts. The least experienced 
housewife and the ore most ‘helpless in the pres- 
ence of figures will find this method surprisingly 


\ NEW book by William Dean Howells is al- 


little volume, 
recently 
the most 
housewife 


simple and lucid. The book was reviewed at 
length in the Bazar last month. 

Under the imprint of R. H. Russell, Harper 
& Brothers bring out another volume of George 
Ade’s inimitable sketches—People You Know. In 
this delightful little book Mr. Ade discusses 
music, learning, culture, true friendship, young 
Napoleons, high art, married couples, and many 
other timely topics. That he is deliciously funny 
goes without saying. 

Boys will rejoice in Mr. Andrew Caster’s book, 
Pearl Island (Harper & Brothers). Nothing 
fascinates boys more than adventures on a desert 
island, and the heroes of this story have such ad- 
ventures. They meet Malay pirates, tigers, ser- 
pents, and sharks. Any normal boy will sit up 
nights over this book, and experience a strange 
prickling of the scalp as he reads it. 

A complete volume of the speeches of that 
brilliant and energetic young man, Emperor Wil- 
liam II. of Germany, translated and edited by 
Wolf von Schierbrand, has just been published 
by the Harpers. The Kaiser’s speeches are always 
interesting. Some of them are great. This au- 
thentic and complete collection of them, therefore, 
deserves unusual consideration, and will receive 
it from thoughtful citizens the world over. 
Americans will feel a special interest in those 
speeches touching on American affairs. 

The Better Sort, by Henry James (Scribners), 
is a collection of the master’s short stories, in- 
cluding the best of those recently published in 
American magazines. Those of special distinction 
are “The Beast in the Jungle,” “The Special 
Type,” “ Miss Medwin,” and “ Two Faces.” Each 
tale is the concentrated essence of the highest 
literary style of Henry James. 

Professor Robert Flint, author of The History 
of Philosophy, Theism, ete., has brought out, 
through Scribners, a new edition of his book 
Agnosticism, which will be deeply interesting to 
students and thinkers. It discusses the nature 
of agnosticism, the erroneous views of it, its 
history, the agnosticism of Kant, plea of absolute 
agnosticism, and “ agnosticism as to God.” This 
important and valuable work should be in every 
library. 

A very attractive little book for children is 
The Billy Stories, by Eva Lovett (J. F. Taylor 
& Co.). Billy was a boy, like other boys—in 
fact, there is a Billy in most families, the au- 
thor says. He never wanted to go to bed, and 
so he invented the plan of telling his mother a 
story every night when he saw the hands of 
the clock galloping toward bedtime; and -mother 
hadn’t the heart to stop him until the dramatic 
climax was reached, so Billy gained many extra 
minutes by his fertile imagination. The tales 
he told will be delightful reading for other boys 
and girls. 
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On the Train and Off 
Among the things indispensable to comfort and 


good appearance this summer, take away with 
you plenty of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Its peculiar healing properties cleanse without 
irritating the skin burned by wind and sun— 
keeping it smooth, firm and white. An instant correc- 
tive of odor from perspiration, producing a sense of 
perfect skin-freshness, it is invaluable in traveling 
and out-of-door life. Twenty-five cents everywhere. 


Special offer Our booklet, trial size package of Soap 


and Facial Cream sent for 5 cts. to pay 
postage: or for 10 cts. the same and samples of Woodbury’s 
‘facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. H. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Wire.—Yes, the eldest son’s wife, after the 
mother’s death, is rightfully Mrs. Smith; the 
wives of the younger sons are not, even when the 
eldest son is the last to marry. 


Mary W.—Your letter makes me anxious to 
help you, for I respect so much your spirit. Do 
not hesitate to write to us whenever you are 
in a dilemma, and we will be only too glad to 
try to help you. I advise Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Manners and Social Usages. It is published by 
Harper & Brothers for $1 25, and I think you 
will find it helpful. But whenever you do not 
find your question answered in it write to us. 
We will advise you as soon as we can. 


Etta W.—An invitation to a church wedding 
does not demand an answer, but an invitation 
to a reception does, for the parents of the bride 
want to know how many guests to expect. When 
you get an invitation to a church wedding and 
reception following, send to the bride’s parents 
a regret or acceptance, and send also cards, if 
you are unable to go, on the day of the wedding. 
It is not obligatory to send cards to the bride. 
A call on her later is the proper acknowledgment 
of the invitation, or cards sent on one of her 
days when she will be at home, if you are un- 
able to call upon her. If you wish to attend the 
reception and not the church ceremony, I advise 
accepting generally the invitation, as it will not 
make any difference whether you are at the 
church or not, and it is awkward to word an 
invitation to accept for the reception and de- 
cline for the church. If you can attend the 
church ceremony and not the reception, decline 
in the same way. I think that I have covered 
the ground of your questions in my answer. I 
hope that I have made my answers quite clear 
and helpful to you. 


WATERLOO.—You could decorate the rooms with 
any of the flowers which are now in’ season. 
Use them in profusion in the rooms, and on 
the refreshment table have a centrepiece of 
the flowers and ribbon decorations of old-gold 
and blue—the class colors. Or you might have 
a centrepiece composed of little bouquets massed 
together, and have streamers of the old-gold and 
blue ribbon going to the ends of the table, and 
let the guests pull the streamers at the end 
of supper and carry home bouquets and bouton- 


niéres. It is always an attractive idea. Serve 
for refreshments, at this season, chilled con- 
sommé, tomato salad, and jellied chicken or 


tongue, ices and strawberries, and cake and lem- 


10 


onade. It will be quite enough, with coffee in 
after-dinner coffee-cups and candy last. For 
games I advise you to look in back numbers of 
the Bazar, and see if you do not find in the 
Entertainment Department something appropri- 
ate. A trip-around-the-world party is great fun, 
where all sorts of articles suggestive of places 
are about the room, and the guests, provided 
with pads resembling small Baedeker guide- 
books, wander around trying to discover the 
places they visit, noting what place they guess 
each article to represent. It is not difficult to 
see that a bottle of Johann Maria Farina stands 
for Cologne, that a potato is for Ireland, a bit 
of silk for Lyons, ete. Another game which is 
not literary and is great fun is to tie up each 
person’s right arm in a sling when he or she 
comes in, and make each do all sorts of things 
with his or her left hand. They may draw a picture 
on a blackboard, sew a hem, and write a verse of 
en Still another good game is for the 
10stess to pin on the backs of her guests, when 
they arrive, the name of some person famous in 
fiction or history. Every one is unconscious of 
whom he represents, and can only guess by the 
way the others address and converse with him. 
It is great fun, and makes a jolly entertain- 
ment. I hope from one of the suggestions I 
offer you can get help. 


Otp Supscriper.— Why not have a Kaffee- 
klatsch instead of a tea? It will be newer and 
more amusing, and it will be quite in order then 
for the ladies to bring-their workbags and sew. 
An amusing entertainment for a Kaffeeklatsch 
is to have a contest in different German fea- 
tures. For instance, as you can command music, 
have different German airs played—airs from the 
German operas, national airs, etc.—and let the 
ladies guess what each is, noting it down on 
cards provided for the purpose. Also let some 
one read selections from German songs and 
books, and let them guess what each is. You 
can go further and have a series of questions on 
subjects pertaining to past and present German 
affairs; make them tell the names of the chil- 
dren of the Emperor, the famous battles of Ger- 
many, the authors, poets, ete. You will find this 
great fun. Of course for refreshments a menu 
pees to Germany must be served. You must 
nave coffee served with whipped cream, and 
pretzels and zwieback and German apple-cake. 
This will be a very nice little list, and if you 
add café frappé or café parfait it will leave 
nothing to be desired. I hope that my suggestion 
for the entertainment will meet with your approval. 
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(/ CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 


} The Delicious Quality, Delightful Flavors, and Perfect Purity of ¥ ) 
W/ these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal popularity. \ 
| 


y/ Annual Sales Eight Million Packages \ 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


P.S.—We send FREE the Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make 
Chocolate Candies at home, 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., - BOSTON, MASS. 





























GOOD FORM AND 


M. 8S. W.—I am so sorry that I cannot an- 
swer in “the next Bazar,” as you desire, but it 
is often quite impossible to have even a personal 
answer get to you in less than two weeks. The 
letters have to pass through several hands, and 
the Bazar is printed some weeks ahead of pub- 
lication. But I hope that this will reach you in 
time. I advise mailing the invitations or send- 
ing them. You could take them yourself, but 
it might be a little awkward, so it would be 
better to ask some one else to deliver them. 
Decorate the house with daisies and greens which 


you and your friends can gather outdoors in 
June. You can make garlands of the daisies, and 


festoon them on the walls and over the door- 
ways and on the chandeliers. You can bank the 
mantels with greens and put them in the fire- 
places. The house will be lovely. For a game 
I would advise a hunt. Have you ever tried a 
peanut-hunt? It is great fun. Wrap several 
hundred peanuts in different colored bits of tis- 
sue-paper and hide them all over the house and 
place. Hide those in the blue paper in the hard- 
est places, those in the pink in the next hardest, 
and so on. Have a prize for the one who finds 
the most nuts, for the one who finds the most 
blue ones, and a consolation prize for the one 
who gets the least. A heart-hunt on the same 
order is fun, too. For this innumerable little 
hearts are cut out of red paper and hidden all 
over, and some are cut irregularly down the mid- 
dle and the halves hidden. The lucky one who 
finds the two complete halves of a heart counts 
twenty; each plain heart counts one. At the 
end the one with the largest score has a prize. 
Other good diversions are outdoor races of dif- 
ferent kinds. Two girls, with arms linked, have 
to race together; two boys, with legs tied to- 
gether, do the same. There is a race carrying 
a potato in a spoon, a race wheeling a wheel- 
barrow, a race where nuts are picked up on the 
way to the goal. All of these are fun. If you 
want sitting-down games, have a contest of dif- 
ferent games played progressively. You will find 
a full description of this in one of the back num- 
bers of the Bazar. Have for the games back- 
gammon, a letter game, dominoes, etc. 


Bripe.—The prettiest way to arrange a bride 
table is all in white. There should be a bride- 
cake with a ring in it, to see who will be next 
wed. The cake should be put before the bride, 
with the knife to cut it decorated with a big 
bow of white ribbon tied on the handle. There 
should be mottoes and little cakes with white 
frosting, bonbons, and sweets, and a pretty idea 
is to have for a centrepiece a true-love knot made 
of flowers. The should be in little boxes 
ornamented with turtle-doves, and the place cards 
should be cardboard cut to resemble a wedding- 
bell. You could have the favors for the bride- 
maids at their places if you wish. A simple 
remembrance would be a little white pearl pin 
or a pretty fan or belt-buckle. You may prefer 
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to give the presents so that they may be worn 
at the wedding. Let the three maids that at- 
tend you walk into the room all together, after 
the ushers and before the maid of honor, if 
you wish the maid of honor to walk alone. It 
is quite correct to have the maid of honor walk 
with one of the bridemaids, but if you prefer 
the other way, it will be pretty to have the three 
girls together. At a very small home wedding 
the guests may stand during the ceremony, and 
the ushers may be present before the guests ar- 
rive, to show them into the room where the ser- 
vice will be and see that they are comfortably 
settled. Green and white is a charming combina- 
tion for a scheme of color for wedding decora- 
tions. You can make garlands of green, and 
festoon them with bunches of white flowers; you 
can have growing plants of green and of white 
flowers; and you can make such a pretty refresh- 
ment table, using delicate maidenhair and other 
ferns and white flowers. Have the bonbons green, 
the icing on the cakes green, and carry out the 
idea in everything. Good souvenirs, besides those 


I have mentioned, for the bridemaids are hat- 
pins, little shopping-bags, vinaigrettés, ete. You 


can get these articles at comparatively little 
expense. 


B. E.—As you have the Gibson Girl plates, it 
will be a pretty idea to have the heads, too, 
drawn on the tally-cards for the card party, and 
you could have for prizes some of the Gibson 
drawings prettily framed. The prints are not 
expensive, and they will be in keeping; or, if 
you wish more expensive presents, have books of 
the Gibson drawings. Serve, for a change, a 
jelly made of all kinds of fruit or of oranges 
alone, very cold, with whipped cream; it is de- 
licious. Have with it little heart-shaped cakes 
cut out with a heart-shaped cutter, or sweet sand- 
wiches; and have salted peanuts instead of 
almonds if you prefer, or bonbons instead of 
either. I think you will find the change from 
ice-cream welcome. The sweet sandwiches, if 
daintily made, are deliciour 


Anxious.—Your idea about the receiving party 
is quite correct, although there is really no par- 
ticular rule about how they shall stand. But as 
the parents of the bride are really the host and 
hostess of the occasion, it is better that they 
should first receive the guests. Then come the 
bride and groom, not standing directly by the 
host and hostess necessarily, but at a little dis- 
tance. The maid of honor may stand by the 
bride, but the best man does not usually receive. 
He, with the ushers, makes himself useful in 
bringing up the guests to offer their congratu- 
lations. It is not obligatory for the mother and 
father of the groom to receive regularly, but 
they may if it is preferred. It is better for 
them to stand near the parents of the bride, so 
that they may be introduced to any persons who 
are strangers to them. ' 
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Yes. it you Will incluoe OStex Moor Watt esses 
. inths Furniohings. Couvime Hewond aq IL 


Even the children are waking up. A bright little girl, Edwina Howard of Rockyford, Col., appre- 
ciates the way a “proposal’’ should be accepted to-day. Her entire drawing is reproduced. 


Every sale of am OSTERMOOR means that we have convinced somebody that Ostermoor Patent Elastic 
Felt is an improvement on the old-fashioned hair mattress and at a less price. It is the mark of progress— 
the breaking down of old ideas. If you still think a hair mattress is good, you may find out by ourfree trial 
offer (see below) that an OsTERMOOR is defter. 

If you have learned by sad experience that even the most costly hair 
mattress will sag and lump—that it takes many dollars or much dirty work (or 
both) to keep it clean and comfortable, you will rejoice in an OSTERMOOR that 
will wear and remain the acme of comfort for 20 to 30 years without renovation, 
with only an occasional sun-bath to keep it in perfect condition. It is vermin 
proof—moth proof. 


If you have read thus far, how can you keep from buying ? 


Perhaps you don’t believe us! That would not be surprising—many firms make exaggerated or, at 
least, over-enthusiastic claims. We want to be as conservative as we are fair. It costs you nothing to 
prove the truth of our claims in either one of two ways : 
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THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 





2 feet 6 inches wide, 
25 Ibs. $8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13,35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
45 Ibs. 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 











You can have an Ostermoor 
Mattress, sleep on it thirty 
nights, and if it is not better 
than any other mattress you 
have ever used—if it is not all 
you even HOPED for, return 
it at our expense and your 
money will be immediately 
refunded without question. 
What more can we doto con- 
vince you ? 





SEND FOR OUR 


of 96 handsomely illustrated 
ages, entitled ‘‘The Test of 
ime.” A POSTAL WILL 
DO. Read the letters from 
men and women of national 
roguestiee. We can’t BUY 
TESTIMONIALS from such 
men as Rev. Dr. Robt. S. 
MacArthur, C. Oliver Iselin, 
or such othersas appear. The 
book also describes pillows, 
window-seat cushions, boat 
cushions, church cushions, 


FREE BOOK 





EVERY GENUINE 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 


BEARS THE NAME 


Ostermoor 


AND TRADE-MARK LABEL 











OSTERMOOR & CO. 153 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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A Susscerser.—If you want games that do 
not require a large amount of brains to play, 
nothing is more amusing than a hunt. A heart- 
hunt is always exciting. For this you cut out 
of red paper hundreds of tiny hearts and hide 
them everywhere; have, too, candy hearts and 
large hearts cut irregularly down the middle. 
When the hunt begins announce that every heart 
found counts one, every candy heart is its own re- 
ward, but every two halves of a cut heart, or, 
in other words, a complete heart made of two 
pieces, counts twenty. At the end of the hunt 
the one whose finds count up to the most gets 
a prize of a heart-shaped pin-cushion, or emery, or 
any of the many heart-shaped trifles that can 
be found nowadays. You know about a peanut- 
hunt, I am sure, so I will not describe that, nor 
an egg-hunt. On another order is an amusing 
contest where you put a number of articles on a 
table. Let the guests, each provided with pad 
and pencil, come into the room and gaze at the 
table for three minutes; then go out and each 
try to write the names of all the articles seen. 


The one with the largest correct list gets a 
prize. Another not too literary game is to give 


out a word like foetball, and in five minutes see 
how many words may be made from it. For ex- 
ample, some are foot, ball, fool, fall, toe, to, tall, 
ete. Another amusing kind of party for the girls 
would be a spinster tea. For this each girl 
comes dressed as a conventional spinster with 
bonnet and corkscrew curls, also eat and parrot, 
if she wishes. With knitting in hand she sits 
down for an afternoon’s work, and each relates 
a story of why she never married. There is a 
prize given by vote for the most exciting ro- 
mance, and tea is served later. Such a party is 
great fun for girls. A flag-guessing contest is 
amusing where the flags of all the different coun- 
tries are passed around, and all have to guess to 
what country each flag belongs. A smelling con- 
test is where different things are smelled while 
the eyes are blindfolded, and their names guessed, 
and on the same order is a contest where things 
are tasted; all are fun. I am sure out of one 
vf my suggestions your entertainment can be de- 
vised. May it be very successful! 


R. E.—Progressive hearts is played like 
progressive euchre; the only difference is that 
hearts, not euchre, is played. The game is played 
through at the head table, the two at the other 
tables who are ahead moving up when a bell is 
rung announcing the end of the game at the 
head table. It is wise to have the partners 
change after each game. Keep score on small 
heart-shaped tally-cards, marking with little gold 
hearts instead of stars. Have the partners, to 
carry out the idea, at the beginning find each 
other by matching cards to see which shall play 
together. On each man’s card the name of some 
well-known masculine lover in fiction or history 
is written, and on the women’s cards the names 
of women, and you will see that of course Paul 
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and Virginia will start to play together, that 
Romeo will seek Juliet, ete. If you can have 
little cases made heart-shaped to hold the candies 
on each table, and have the prizes heart-shaped, 
and the sandwiches and cakes cut out with a 
heart-shaped cutter, so much the better. You can 
get the heart-shaped cutters little and big, and 
prizes are easy to find. There are heart-shaped 
frames to hold photographs, heart-shaped pin- 
cushions, weatteheged holders for shaving-pa 
pers, and heart-shaped baskets and boxes to hold 
candy. Have a salad with lettuce and tiny hearts 
cut out of Spanish peppers. Have heart-shaped 
boxes to hold the ices, and all will be in. keeping 
and attractive. 


Supsceriper.—In speaking of a member of 
one’s family to a servant it is correct to use the 
form “Mrs. Smith,” “Miss Smith,” “ Mr. 
Smith,” not “my mother,” “my father,” “ my 
sister.” In speaking of a child, of course, it is 
not necessary to use the prefix always, although 
as soon as a child is old enough to understand 
the requirements of the relationship of servant 
and employer it is better to have the servant 
use the address “ Miss Molly,” “ Master Frank.” 
It makes the children appreciate the relationship, 
and gives them more dignity. It is the form al- 
ways used in England, even the nurses speattine 
of small children as miss or master. 

In addressing a publication it is all right to 
use the form you have done: “ Harper’s Bazar, 
Dear Madam”; or, “ Editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
Dear Madam.” Either form is used. 


oe 


M. D.—The correct livery for a coachman in 
summer is light tan whipcord made with a short 
livery coat, breeches with buttoned bottoms, a 
hat to match, and tan or brown coachman’s 
gloves. With a victoria, of course, the only cor 
rect livery for a coachman is a dark long-coat 
suit, and when a victoria is used in the country 
or city this must be the livery worn; a high 
black hat goes with it. As a general thing, 
however, the light livery is worn in summer in 
the country, and is correct with every other kind 
of a carriage. By sending to any of the men’s 
clothing-shops in New York or any of the big 
cities you will be able to get an illustrated cata- 
logue which will show you all the different kinds 
of liveries and the prices, and tell how to order 
them from measurements. By seeing the illus- 
trations you will get an idea of the kind of livery 
used and exactly what you want. 

A waitress should remain in the dining-room 
during the service of a meal, standing behind 
the chair of the mistress while not waiting. She 
must be present and alert to see when water, 
bread, or any other thing is required. She, of 
course, is obliged to go. into the pantry some- 
times to get the dishes for the different courses, 
but when not in the pantry she remains stand- 
ing in the dining-room. It should never be nec- 
essary to summon a waitress or use a bell. 
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Reduced Prices on "yg 
Suits and Skirts WW 


V tn are now in the middle of your buying time, but 





the cloth manufacturer’s selling timeis over. That's 
why he will make us nis best goods now at far 
less than regular prices—and that’s why we can offer 
you Suits and Skirts made to order of brand-new materi- 
als, beautifully finished, at one-third less than regular prices. 
All of these fabrics are suitable for either Summer or 
early Fall wear. Our Etamine Costumes are the light- 
est and coolest garments for Summer wear. Nearly all 
our styles and materials share in this sale. 
Tailored Suits and Etamine Costumes, 
inthe new models, made of up-to-date ma- 
terials, former price $10, reduced to $6.67 
$12 Suits reduced to $8 
$15 Suits reduced to $10 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20 
Latest designs in Traveling, Walking, 
and Dressy Skirts, with just the right 
styleto them. You will certainly need 
one or two for your summer outing; 
former price, $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$10 3=s- Skirts reduced to $6.67 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8 
Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking 
Suits, Traveling Dresses, etc. 





All letters of inquiry are answered by women fashion experts, who are in a position to make many 
helpful suggestions in the way of styles or combinations to suit the taste or figure of those who do not 
wish to rely solely ontheir own judgment. Orders are filled with the greatest promptness, very often in 
3 days’ time. 

Remember that you take no risk in dealing with us. Any garment that fails to fit or give entire satisfaction may be 
returned promptly and your money will be refunded. It’s your good will we want most. 

6 Catalogue and Supplement of the latest styles, together with samples of the new materials, Will be sent free by return 
i mail i 





A postal will bring them. If possible, mention the color of samples you desire, as this will enable us to send you a 
full assortment of just the things you wish. Write to-day. This sale will end in a few weeks. 
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ANxiery.—Have for the small folk a fishing 
party. This is quite different from a hunt, and 
they will enjoy it immiensely, I know. Get as 
many long bamboo rods or ordinary sticks as 
there are children, and fasten to the ends of 
these sticks long lines of baby-ribbon. Give one 
to each child. Have all the ribbons of different 
colors, so that the person who fastens on the 
“ fish ” will know that two presents are not given 
to the same child. Arrange a screen with the 
presents behind it tied in tissue-papers the colors 
of the ribbons on the rods. Some one should be 
behind the screen to tie on the presents. Let 
them first fish for mottoes, and let the children 
east their own lines, throwing them over the 
screen. After the motto fish is finished have 
another for little boxes of simple candies. Af- 
ter that have one for presents, and give what 
will be appropriate for each child. You can ar- 
range this by knowing the color of the line each 
child has. The fishing will take a good deal 
of time and be much fun. For the supper table 
have a centrepiece of as many bouquets and 
boutonniéres as there are children, tied with rib- 
bons with the ends going to the places. Let the 
children pull the ribbons at the end of supper, 
and each get a bouquet to carry home. If you 
want to have hidden in the bouquet small pres- 
ents so much the better. 


R. L. E.—There is some difference of opinion 
about the order of the different wedding anni- 
versaries, but the one I have generally heard 
was that the first is celebrated in cotton. Some 
persons cling to the idea of a paper celebration 
for the first anniversary. But, at any rate, if 
you have a cotton anniversary you will not go far 
astray, and it can be very jolly. Write the in- 
vitations on cotton cloth. Request the guests 
to wear cotton dresses, and for decorations use 
artificial cotton flowers and festoons of cheese- 
cloth. Decorate the table with a cotton sheet 
and white cheese-cloth over it, and use tarlatan 
candle shades, and have cotton roses. The hostess 
may wear a cotton dress, and she and the groom 
of a year receive under a canopy with bits of 
cotton sewed to white cloth to look like snow. 
For entertainment I advise some kind of a pro- 
gressive game, or a medley of games, playing a 
different one at each table. Have prizes of chintz 
frames, calico-covered sofa cushions, setc., ete. 
For favors you could present to the women lit- 
tie chintz boxes filled with candy, and to the men 
writing-pads with chintz covers. For refresh- 
ments serve consommé in cups, salad and cream- 
ed chicken, and cuustieondn with sandwiches, 
strawberries, ices and cake, and bonbons and coffee. 


KATHLEEN.—I advise you to send to some of 
the Canadian authoriti¥e to find out exactly 
what are the marriage laws. It is better to 
apply at headquarters. Write to any of the 
civil authorities, and ask the questions you wish 
to have answered. We might make some mis- 
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take if we answered you offhand, and all that we 
could do for you would be to write ourselves to 
the same persons. It is better for you to do so, 
as there are certain forms and observances re- 
garding the legal rites that you should know. 
As regards the social observances, I think the 
rules that apply to a marriage in the States are 
not very different from the Canadian observances. 
Guests provide their own carriages to go from 
the church to the house at a wedding, or, if the 
ceremony is in the house, they provide their own 
carriages to go to it. 

There are different ways of serving wedding- 
cake. A pretty idea is to have it whole, prettily 
frosted in white, on a table by itself with a knife 
near that has a large bow of white ribbon tied 
to the handle. The bride cuts the cake, and each 
guest may take a slice home, pieces of waxed 
paper being provided for the purpose. Or the 
cake may be put, by the caterer who serves the 
refreshments, into small boxes prettily tied with 
white ribbon, and these boxes may be in the hall, 
so that the guests can help themselves to one 
as they leave. The first way is less expensive. 
Yes, every clergyman who assists at a wedding is 
given a wedding fee, an assistant as well as the 
clergyman par excellence, although the fees are 
given in proportion to the service required. The 
assistant clergyman does not expect as much as 
the clergyman who performs the ceremony. 


NeLLie M.—If you mean by a “ day’s outing ” 
a picnic, I advise the following plan for a party 
of young people. Arrange as many baskets as 
there will be couples. Fill each basket with 
enough luncheon for two, and tie up the basket 
prettily with ribbons. The baskets can be the 
souvenirs for the girls to carry home after the 
picnic. To the young men give little pencils or 
any trifle tied with ribbons the colors of the 
ribbons on the baskets, and let the partners for 
luncheon find each other by matching to see 
which ribbons correspond. If you want to, you 
can arrange the partners beforehand. In the 
baskets put dainty sandwiches made with fillings 
of minced chicken, green peppers, and lettuce, 
with a little mayonnaise dressing; egg sand- 
wiches and hard-boiled eggs; a little jar of 
salad, if you wish, and another of chicken. 
Have for dessert, cake, and be sure to take with 
you a freezer of ice-cream, as nothing will be 
more appreciated. You could have little favors, 
too, in the baskets, and mottoes to add to the 
fun. Good games to play out-of-doors are the 
really childish kind. One is to have sides. No. 
1 on one side, pointing to some one on the other, 
calls out a letter, and then begins to count; if 
the person pointed to cannot, before ten is count- 
ed, call out the name of some animal beginning 
with the letter, he must go over to the opposite 
side. Charades are always amusing, and a good 
pastime is giving out ten initials and letting 
every one try to make a telegram with ten 
words beginning with these letters. 
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You cannot know 
the delights of perfect teeth 
and mouth ’til you have used 


ZODENTA 
TOOTH SOAP 


A delicately scented, antiseptic dentifrice which makes 

a creamy wash for the teeth and gums. Prevents de- 

cay, polishes and beautifies the teeth, and saves dentist 
| bills. Harmless, economical, and delightful to the taste, 
| leaving the breath sweet and fresh and the mouth 
H), clean and wholesome. 


\ Zodenta Tooth Soap is packed in 2% oz. colored, decorated tubes, very 
H ll handy for use, and is sold by druggists or sent by mail for 25c. 
} Half-ounce sample free to readers of HARPER’s Bazar for stamp. 


F. F. INGRAM @,CO. 


49 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Ingram’s “ is 
Milk Weed Cream 


Is the one essential to a perfect complexion. 
The summer sun makes it a necessity, and con- 
tinued use gives that healthy charm to the skin so 
much desired. Slightly but agreeably perfumed, not 

greasy, and absolutely harmless to the most delicate skin. 
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It removes tan, freckles, sunburn, and all skin t 
| disfigurements by simply feeding the skin Ze. -# 
through the minute pores. A healthy skin <— 
i and a brilliant complexion are the result. aon 


Improves Bad Complexions 
Preserves Good Complexions 


Price 50c. a jar at druggists or by mail. 
A generous sample and interesting book will be sent free 
on receipt of a stamp. 
F. F. INGRAM @ CoO. 
49 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Miss Cora McC.—I am not quite sure that I 
understand your question. You ask for a pro- 
gramme for a literary society, and I am in doubt 
if you mean for an evening’s amusement for the 
society or for a programme of work. If I am 
mistaken in deciding on the first idea, write to 
me again. I have repeatedly advised, for literary 
entertainment, an evening of varied literary con- 
tests, each on a different order: This would be 
interesting for the society. Little tables are ar- 
ranged for the company. At each there is some 
kind of literary programme—questions to answer 
on small pads provided for the purpose. At one 
table the names of the heroes and heroines in 
different books named must be told; at another 
table the real names of the authors who write 
under the pseudonyms that are given. At an- 
other table missing parts of well-known quota- 
tions. must be supplied; at another quotations 
that are misquoted must be corrected; at another 
books are shown with the titles and names of 
authors covered, and the question is to guess 
from its general appearance what each book is. 
This makes a very good and interestfng literary 
entertainment. If I have not caught your idea, 
I shall be delighted to try again, if you will let 
me know just what you want. 


Ciara N. H.—Yes, a card surely should be left 
when making a dinner call. A card should al- 
ways be left in all but the most informal kind 
of visiting. Have your card ready when the maid 
opens the door, and hand it to her. She should 
receive it on a small card-tray and ask you to 
walk into the parlor, and then she should deliver 
the card to her mistress, and return to tell you 
that the lady will be down immediately, or will 
see yourin a minute. A dinner call is made with- 
in a month after the entertainment. Its lenzth 
depends somewhat on circumstances. The con- 
ventional time is from twenty minutes to half 
an hour. Never leave your card on the parlor 
table unless the mistress of the house or the 
person you are visiting opens the door for you 
herself; then it is better and less awkward not 
to hand her the card, but to leave it, when you 
go, with some tactful remark about doing so 
to remind her that you expect her te come soon 
to see you. Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social 
Usages, published by Harper & Brothers, price 
$1 25, is an excellent etiquette guide. I advise 
you to get it. 


C. M. G.—For the silver wedding anniversary 
the invitations should be written in silver ink 
on white paper; the hostess should wear a silvery 
silk, gray or white. All the flowers should be in 
silver vases,or in other vases with silver paper or 
tin-foil under them. There should be conspicuous- 
ly placed big letters of the dates of the marriage 
and of the anniversary, these made of pasteboard 
covered with silver paper or silvered. They may 
be on the wall above where the married couple 
receive. Decorate the refreshment table with 
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silver paper, and, if you can, have silver dishes. 
Have a silver basket filled with flowers in the 
centre, and vases of flowers and dishes of fruit 
and of bonbons. For amusement you will be 
obliged to have some general games. One par- 
ticularly appropriate is a “ quotation guessing,” 
where all sorts of quotations pertaining to mar- 
riage are read, and each one has to guess what 
they are from. Songs may be sung and bridal 
music played, too, and the guessing continue. 
One of the most charming wedding-anniversary 
entertainments that I ever heard of was a series 
of pictures acted by the couple’s children and 
grandchildren. Each picture gave one of the 
striking and memorable incidents in the parents’ 
life together. Some one had made a clever rhyme 
to read with each picture, and the whole enter- 
tainment was charming. A daughter posed as 
the mother; a son as the father. The wedding 
was shown, the first meeting, and the first child 
as a baby with both parents present. As much 
as possible the costumes of the times pictured 
were carried out. I advise such an entertainment 
for the anniversary if you can manage it. Noth- 
ing could be better. 


B. E. R.—You might have a Shakespeare con- 
undrum party, of which I have read. It seems 
to me it would be just the thing for your enter- 
tainment. Each of the guests is given a score- 
ecard when he comes in, and there are as many 
envelopes as cards, bearing the answers to the 
questions on the score-cards. Each takes an 
envelope, all of which are numbered. Then No. 
1 reads a question from her ecard, and she is 
allowed three minutes to give the answer; if 
she cannot, No. 2 has a chance, and so on. There 
is also a test of telling from what play the an- 
swer or quotation is taken. If no one can an- 
swer, the envelope bearing the answer is torn 
open and the correct answer is read. At the end 
of the contest the prize of a Shakespeare birth- 
day book or something equally appropriate is 
presented to the most successful guesser. Some 
examples of the kind of questions that could be 
asked are: What person in one of the plays 
might be named in wishing a friend good luck? 
Ans.—Prosper—O—Tempest. Why is a peacock 
like the ghost of Hamlet’s father? Ans.—Be- 
eause he could a tale unfold. If checks could 
speak, what person would they name in one of 
the plays? Ans.—Cassius. From these examples 
you will see the kind of questions and answers 
required, and you will perceive that they will 
not tax the brains of the contestants too severely. 
It is harder, perhaps, to think up the questions, 
but I am sure you will be able to do so. You 
might give for favors pretty little engagement 
pads with quotations from Shakespeare at the 
top, or Shakespeare calendars, or get some 
pictures of Shakespeare or of things associated 
with him,and mount them yourself on attractive- 
ly colored cardboard and give them as souvenirs. 
I trust these suggestions will be of service to you. 
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F. HOWARD HARRIMAN 


UR fourteen-months-old baby has been taking Metuin’s Foon since two weeks old, 
has thrived splendidly on it, and is perfectly well and healthy. I can truly say that 
Mellin’s Food is fine for children and is all that it is claimed to be. 
Mrs. F. A. Harriman, 1705 Monroe Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


We should like to send a sample of Mellin’s Food free for YOUR baby. A postal request will bring it. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazan’s correspondence 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


W. M. M.— You are right in thinking your 
house has “ possibilities.” That big hall alone 
declares it, but you curtail my power to help 
you by omitting to give me the points of the 
compass. Of course the hall is your natural 
sitting-room, though in winter you will require 
to seal that back door. Divide this hall as you 
have planned, but not by denim curtains. This 
material becomes too costly when curtains for 
a twelve-foot width are to be made. Full-sized 
blue and cream cotton counterpanes, which 
should not cost more than $1 25 or $1 50 apiece, 
would be far more artistic, economical, and in 
keeping with your rustic home. Or, if you prefer 
a solid color, take full-sized white counterpanes 
and dye them either tan or blue. Shirr on rods, 
top and bottom, a thin silk curtain to cover the 
glass in the rear door, and place tall plants on 
some primitive stands in the corner on each side 
of the door. This portion of the rear hall will 
be seen when the curtains are drawn back. Sure- 
ly have a table in the front hall; also a rural 
bench or settle, and some bookshelves if these are 
available. For a reply to your other questions 
consult the “ Miscellaneous Answers.” 


G. G. McC.—Your library is surely very taste- 
ful. I congratulate you on that, and if “the 
Dutchman who built it twenty years ago” is 
responsible for it he deserves your gratitude. 
Yes, stain the floor of the dining-room according 
to directions in February Bazar. Then, as your 
drugget (which must be used) contains olive 
and yellow, you will be obliged to select a wall- 
paper which will combine and harmonize with 
this. Several plans are available. A yellowish 
terra-cotta would harmonize perhaps better than 
anything you could find, because of the light- 
ing of the room and its nearness to the other 
rooms. But for the drugget you might choose 
a scheme of browns for walls and ceiling which 
would give it a decidedly pleasing character, or 
have a three-foot dado of dark terra-cotta; 
above this a five-foot space in either a yellowish 
terra-cotta or shrimp pink, and ceiling in palest 
shade of the same. Again, use these tones as 
fundamental ones only, having the dado of Eng- 
lish tapestry paper in which olive, terra-cotta, 
and lighter tones mingle. Another color scheme 
as suitable for this lighting and equally desir- 
able for combining with your furniture is old- 
rose. Either color would prove desirable as a 
background for your etchings and china. By 
the way, why not introduce a plate-rail at a 
height of six feet? You might then carry the 
tapestry paper up to the plate-rail, and the 


lighter shade to the picture-rail, the latter to 
meet the canopied ceiling of palest shrimp pink. 
Yellow walls with a light yellow and olive 
border would also be effective here, though I 
mention it last, as it would perhaps tend to em- 
phasize the “motley” character of your furni- 
ture. Your merry letter is quite a joy to read. 


Thank you for your good words. 


E. F. P.—No! A coat of linseed oil on your 
faded matting would complete its ruin. Washing 
with kerosene might help the color temporarily, 
but a scrubbing with soap and warm water 
would be far better. I have seen matting painted 
over with enamel paint, which looked well for 
the time being, but cannot speak for the dura- 
bility of this treatment. 


Vv. A. G.—As two of your four connecting 
rooms are already papered, and those in diag- 
onally opposite sullen of the house, you have 
practically no choice of papers. The dining- 
room, opening into the tan hall and dark blue 
sitting-room, and being so poorly lighted, must 
be given a golden-tan foundation color. The par- 
lor opening into the same rooms must combine 
greens and tans, or a tapestry paper contain- 
ing, besides these shades, some blue and a very 
little gilt. Unfortunately, the room is too small 
to treat with such closely patterned paper. Try 
to get a striped paper of tan alternating with a 
stripe in which tan, blue, and bright terra-cotta 
mingle. Golden-brown wool tapestry or velour 
would be best for the porti@res. Your suite will 
gain in appearance of size by using plain papers 
(or nearly so),and having all the portiéres alike. 


Miss CALIFoRNTA.—You could use pink very 
advantageously in the bedroom, but not in solid 
color. Select a Colonial striped paper with del- 
icate floral design in pink. Carry this up to 
where the sloping roof begins, and finish at this 
height on all sides of the room. Paper the ceil- 
ing and sides of gable windows with cream 
moiré paper traced almost invisibly with pale 
tan or rose. Use ivory shades at each of the 
three windows, and dotted muslin curtains, ruf- 
fled, and looped back with rose-colored ribbon. 
Why not employ the cork- porti@re idea here, 
using rose cord to string the corks on? The 
scheme of using champagne corks (which you 
solemnly declare do not represent your own con- 
sumption of that beverage) is unique, and has 
one advantage over the acorn portié@re in that 
there is no vegetable matter that might later 
become desiccated and fall apart. 
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are not only attractive to the Eye and 
pleasing to the Palate—but appeal to 
the Reason. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is 
made in the most hygienic and scien- 
tific Food Conservatory in the world. 
This Conservatory is finished in white 
enamel, marble and mosaic; is sun 
flooded through 30,000 lights of glass 
and coursed by filtered and uniformly 
tempered air. It is a place where con- 
tamination cannot occur. 

No other cereal food has as great a 
surface for the action of the digestive 
fluids as Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit. This is true because the 
wheat is not crushed into dense 
masses but spun out into porous 


shreds. These shreds are crisp 
W and compel thorough mastication, 
\A which strengthens the teeth and 
T N) insures complete digestion. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
perfectly nourishes the whole body 
) and purifies the digestive tract. 


Try it today. 
Sold by all grocers. 


Send for ‘‘The Vital Question’’ (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors)—free. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 


Dishes prepared with Shredded Wheat 
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L. H. &8.—Place the piano in the southwest 
corner, diagonally. Draw it well out into the 
room, keys toward the corner, and set the mu- 
sic- cabinet directly in the corner. Place the 
sofa in centre of the long east wall, and to the 
right the bookease. The antique mirror would 
be best placed on west or north wall, both of 
which need light. The small tea-chest you de- 
scribe should be placed on one of the antique 
tables at the left of the sofa, but drawn out from 
the wall, and the second table might be advanta- 
geously drawn out toward the centre of the 
room. 


M. E. D.—Treat both rooms with soft sage- 
green walls carried to a height of seven feet 
six inches. Have a cream or almost amber ceil- 
ing, or cream lightly traced with amber. Carry 
this down to meet the green, and join them un- 
der a narrow gilt moulding. Use golden-brown 
portiéres for the arch, and hang these (if you 
are required to furnish a pole) between the sides 
of the arch. Select a one-inch brass pole; cream 
shades and écru net curtains over them, or cur- 
tains of thin yellowish madras. If for any rea- 
son this scheme does not coincide with your own 
plans or possessions, at any rate be sure to 
avoid striped or brightly flowered papers in those 
small rooms. If you like it, use an Axminster 
rug having a plain centre of rose and a border 
in which are combined rose, tan, and green. 


Mrs. M. H. F.—Probably the whole trouble 
lies where you have laid it, in such excessively 
plain walls and plain carpets, though if these 
be well chosen they are the best possible back- 
grounds for pictures and furniture. A blue din- 
ing-room, as you realize, would be impracticable 
unless you change the living-room, but why 
should you not change it? Why not determine 
to make those two rooms into Dutch rooms, even 
though you do not emphasize that character in 
every point? Blue walls, the cream ceiling you 
now have, and a golden-brown rug would be a 
charming combination; and golden-brown walls 
in the connecting room, with the palest tan ceil- 
ing, and'a “ woodsy” green velvet rug, would be 
as effective. The hall must then be rewashed, 
and, for both harmony and warmth of color, 
should be done in light terra-cotta (the shade 
of new leather). These tones will set off your 
weathered-oak furniture beautifully. The small 
hall leading to the kitchen should be treated in 
the same or a lighter shade. The coldly lighted 
kitchen should most certainly be changed to a 
sunny Colonial yellow, or a yellow just off of 
old-rose. If you superintend things there. I fear 
these white walls chill your spirits for the day. 
Madras curtains may be washed without losing 
their color, or they may be dry cleaned. By all 
means have the black paint scraped off of the 
oak, and when this is done have the oak well 
oiled. It is a crime to paint any but soft wood. 
The Bazar regrets that it cannot, under any cir- 
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cumstances, furnish samples of ribbons, wall- 
papers, or paints. These may be had of reputa- 
ble dealers, whose names we will gladly furnish 
our readers upon application with self-addressed 
and stamped envelope. 


Canapa.—The tones in the room are very. 
pretty. In order to subdue the light, use over 
the long doors, first, single panels of thinnest 
net, and next, colored net curtains shirred top 
and bottom on brass rods. Let these match the 
red in your rug, or be a shade darker than the 
green paint. Colored nets of this sort (in the 
States) cost from sixty to eighty cents per yard, 
but an excellent effect can be produced with 
scrim dyed to the desired shade. If this be done 
at home the cost would be very slight. 


L. B.—The walls, already “kalsomined in a 
fine shade of green,” will be admirable as back- 
ground for the library furnishings upon which 
you have decided in preference to a parlor effect. 
Let me say, -parenthetically, you have chosen 
wisely. A “parlor” in “a small apartment ” is 
sure to be stiff if it is conventionally treated, and, 
being pretentious, will not be homelike. Your 
possessions, as you have described them, will all 
be appropriate and look well in a green library. 
Cushion your reed armchair with green velour 
or denim, or with ecrétonne in rose, green and 
tan. If possible, stain the chair itself green. 
You ean do this successfully, if you will follow 
these directions: First, wash the chair thor- 
oughly with soap and water to which ammonia 
has been added (one tablespoonful to a quart 
of water); next wash with strong ammonia 
solution, say one part of ammonia to three of 
water. This will clean off all the old stain and 
create a “purchase” for the new. Now brush 
over with forest-green enamel paint. Select a 
rug with deep, dull green centre, and tan, old- 
rose, and green border. You could use the sepia 
reproduction of Madame Lebrun here appro- 
priately, and other pictures of the same general 
style; or water-colors or Japanese prints, yellow- 
ish or embrowned casts, panels, or medallions 
would also be appropriate. The bookcases you 
describe, with leaded sliding doors, would surely 
be very pleasing. I can suggest nothing that 
would be more so. Bonne femme curtains you 
would find far too close for this room. They are 
designed for somewhat more showy rooms; they 
hang in single panels, and may not be lifted 
aside gracefully. There are curtains that simu- 
late the bonne femme and overcome this last ob- 
jection. They consist of two narrow ruffled 
panels, which exactly meet in the centre of the 
window, but may be drawn back if desired. As 
the keynote of your library is to be simplicity 
and coziness, I would advise the use of fine point 
d’esprit curtains, hung upon double rods and 
looped back gracefully at each side. Among the 
little additions you intend to supply to this 
room let there be a hardy plant or two. 
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BY MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


Corn Starch is obtained from 

Indian corn, one of our most 
valuable food plants, containing 
nearly all the elements desirable for 
human food. Corn starch furnishes 

a food product of high value and avail- 
ability. The process of changing the corn 
to starch removes all the oily part and the 
manufacturers of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch have perfected their methods so that 
the pure starch is retained in perfect form 
for the modern cook. 

She who has tested Kingsford’s, well knows 
its advantages in giving smooth consistency to 
a delicate cream soup. She appreciates its 
merits in preparing rich sauces and appetiz- 
ing entrees. 

For the invalid, a dainty custard or 
healthful gruel may be prepared with corn 
starch as a basis. The skill and ingenuity 
of the cook find plenty of scope in the 
variety of desserts which this convenient 
article may help devise. 


A DELIGHTFUL DESSERT. 


SNOW BALLS. 

Cream a third of a cup of butter anda 
half a cup of sugar gradually. Sift one cup 
of flour with half a cup of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch and three level teaspoons 
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of baking powder. Add this mixture alter- 
nately with about two-thirds of a cup of 
milk and stir in gently the stiff whites of 
four eggs. Place this batter in six well 
buttered cups and steam for half an hour. 
Turn out gently, roll in powdered sugar 
and serve hot with 


STRAWBERRY SAUCE. 


Cream half a cup of butter with one and 
a half cups of powdered sugar, add the 
yolk of one egg. Adda cupful of crushed 
berries just at serving time. Any fruit in 
season may be used in this way, for either 
steamed or baked puddings. 





The housewife will experience no diffi- 
culty in procuring Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch. It is sold by all grocers everywhere, 
at a price which makes it available to every- 
one. Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch is the 
original. It has been in daily t use for over 
55 years during which 
time it has given univer- 
- satisfaction. There 









Ihe Bazar’s correspondence is increasing so rapidly that it is impossible to answer all letters in these pages. 


HARPER’S 





SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HospPITAL, New York 






BAZAR 


Henceforth 


inquiries must be accompanied by stamped and self-addressed envelopes, that replies may be sent by mail. 


Q. In your Answers to Mothers in the Bazar 
will you please tell me what you think about 
the necessity for children’s wearing light flan- 
nels in summer? My little boy is two and a half 
years old, and whether to get flannel, silk, or 
cotton underwear for this summer is what is 
troubling me.—N. 8. 8. 

A. I advise light-weight mixed silk and wool 
underwear for the summer months. A long ribbed 
band reaching from armpits to thighs, with 
shoulder straps to prevent its slipping down, is 
very comfortable, and may take the place of a 
shirt. 





Q. Will you kindly tell me what to do for an 
infant four months old who has milk scruff? 
Have used borax, medicated soap, and zine oint- 
nent, all to no effect.—Mrs. 8. 

1. I advise a salve made of vaseline, one ounce, 
resorcin crystals, ten grains. Cover the head well 
with this at night, and put a piece of linen over 
it as a protective. In the morning wash with 
warm water and castile soap. As the crusts 
soften remove them gently with a fine comb. It 
will be necessary to continue this treatment for 
a few nights, possibly for a week. When all the 
crusts are removed, massage the sealp gently ev- 
ery day with a little lanolin ointment. 


Q. I wish to prepare an outfit for an August 
baby. I have already prepared come long clothes. 
When could I put it in short dresses, and what 
length should they be?—R. B. 

1. I would make the wardrobe of an August 
baby small,—only enough long clothes to last for 
a few weeks, You could safely put him in short 
clothes at the end of six or eight weeks. Select 
a-mild day.to make the change. Have his short 
dreas just long enough to cover the feet; he wiil 
need about eight, and if the waists and sleeves 
are made a trifle large, to allow for growth, 
these will probably last until spring. 


Q. Could you help me by advising me about my 
only child, as to her drinking coffee and tea? 
She is very, very fond of both. She is rather 
thin and does not eat well. Do you think it 
would be unhealthful for her to have them? I 
shall hope to see an answer soon. She is twelve 
years old, nearly thirteen.—Y. V. Q. 

A. My opinion is that your little girl would 
be much better without tea or coffee. Both are 


mildly stimulating, but contain no real nourish- 
ment, and if they were eliminated from her diet, 
I think her appetite would improve. The craving 
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for tea and coffee at her early age is abnormal. 
If she thinks she must have a warm drink with 
her meals, substitute cocoa, morning and even- 
ing, and milk with the noonday meal. Let the 
child have plenty of exercise in the fresh air. 
Give three regular and nourishing meals a day, 
with nothing to eat between them, no candy, or 
sweets, unless a little after dinner, and I believe 
you will have no reason to worry about her ap- 
petite. 


Q. Our baby girl, sixteen months old, is in- 
clined to be anemic. She is well nourished, 
however, and in addition to her food takes daily 
three dessert-spoonfuls of cod-liver oil, which she 
likes and takes readily. She has taken this 
since early January, when she was very ill with 
pneumonia. But we cannot get her bowels to 
move regularly once a day. Is there anything 
that she could be given that would help her? 
What sort of food should be given her? She has 
five of her front teeth and four of the molars. 
She has grown tired, apparently, of paps and por- 
ridge—@. J. B. 

A. I would advise giving the baby beef juice, 
one to two ounces, twice a day; this will mate- 
rially help her anemia; soft-boiled eggs, fresh 
green vegetables in season, spinach, asparagus 
tips, or tender string beans once a day will also 
aid. The beef juice probably will help to over- 
come the constipation; for this trouble give also 
orange juice, stewed prunes, and all kinds of 
stewed fruit. Often scraped raw apple is good. 


Q. My baby is two years and one month old. IT 
have been feeding him on sterilized milk and 
barley; occasionally I have given him a French 
chop and beef juice, which you advised eleven 
months ago, and he has done nicely. I would 
now like to make a change in regard to steriliz- 
ing milk. Do you think it necessary to continue 
using a sterilizer? Would it be safe when the 
weather becomes warmer to leave off his band? 
He wears a woollen shirt all the year, and he 
perspires freely. He is very fond of milk, and 
takes a quart in twenty-four hours. Thanking 
you for former advice—WM. R. 

A. Now that the baby is two years old, I think 
you can stop sterilizing the milk with perfect 
safety, provided you are sure the milk is pure. 
Be careful, however, to keep the jar it is in well 
covered, and always in a cool place. You can also 
commence to give him solid food, but be mod- 
erate in the quantity, and only give things that 
are easily digested. 
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Pabst 


Don’t let the heat of summer undermine your strength, 
enervate your system and lay it open to the inroads of 
disease. Keep your blood cool and full of life by tak- 
ing a small glass of Pabst Malt Extract before each 
meal—it’s The “Best” Tonic, both in name and reality. 
For all men, and for all women—at all times, every- 
where—Pabst Malt Extract is a builder of health, 
strength, vigor and vitality. For invalids and convales- 
cents, and for those enfeebled by age, it is both meat 
and drink—a tonic that enriches the blood, 


quiets the heart action, steadies the nerves 
and renews the wasted tissues of the body. 


For fifty years I have been more or less an 
invalid rs say my blood had not sufficient 
red corpuscles to give me . For the past 
fifteen years | have used Pabst Malt Extract, The 
“Best Tonic,” and it has always given me re- 
newed strength and vigor. The fact that | am 
now seventy-two years old and am _ enjoying 
better health than when I first began to 
take your Malt Extract makes me commend 
it heartily to my friends and to those whom | 
have cared for in my work as a practical nurse. 
I know of no better Tonic for those suffering 
from — debility, or for convalescents. 


J. M. SHORT, 464 East 55th Street, Chicago. 


Avoid cheap imitations—lacking the 
strength and _— of Pabst Extract 
—they are frequently adulterated 
and usually bharmful— your system 
demands THE BEST—and Pabst 
Malt Extract is the ““ Best’ Tonic— 
The proof lies in the using. 


Send Your Name and Address for Our Booklet 


PABST EXTRACT DEPARTMENT 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 
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Intelligent Use Aig edo 


Women 


“Because. : , 
by doing away withthe rubbing it prolongs the life and beauty of delicate Fabrics, 
Besides-PEARLINE enables any woman to do coarse Washing. 


Po TIVe) Aver Wd Cali (o) GO de Intelligence 
























“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


(GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 

















Cleans as well as polishes 





Contains no deleterious ingre- 
dients 


This is one of the most complete pub 


s lications of its kind, and will assist those 
Produces the maximum effect 


7 x who are wondering where they will go 
with the minimum effort 





to spend their vacation this summer. 


: . . . It contains a valuable map, in addition 
Economical and facile in use ig 
to much interesting information regard- 


Price 25 cents a package ing resorts on or reached by the 





If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for trial package to 


The Gorham Co. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 













A co cop y - - be » pamines id, to a pete, 
on receipt « twe 4, stain} , by George i Daniels, 
a ral Pa oe Ye rk Centr: al & Hu -_—~ 
Broadway & 19th Street, New York River Railroad, Gra agent. 8 ntral Station, New York. 
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is ar Waéfers. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers—a Fairy 
Sandwich of rare and delicate 
lightness, enclosing a creamy 
filling of the flavor you most 
prefer—Cherry,Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. A crisp and 
crumbling dessert wafer, blend- 
ing delightfully with ices, sher- 
bets, pudding, fruit or berries. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 













HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY EVERY COOKING EXPERT 
The cook-book of the 20th century. AZade like 
a dictionary, with complete cross - references 
and alphabetical finger guides, so that you can 
turn instantly to what you want. It contains 
a comprehensive number of approved recipes. 


“ Never before has there been such a cook-book as is 
this one.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared 
Leather Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net, postage extra. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





















PAR ROTS $3.75 


GUARANTEED TALKERS 





For the next thirty days we will sell 
choice Mexican and Cuban Parrots, 
including shipping cage and food for 


journey, for only $3.75. Remember 
we are the only firm in the United 
States who guarantees every bird 
and the safe delivery of same. 
CATALOGUE FREE. AGENTS WANTED 





IOWA BIRD Co. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 









the ideal pleasure craft. 
fully guarant 


A Handsome Cance 





Elegantly finished, simple, safe, reliable and 


A Beaatiful Launch for $150.00 
26.00 


A Fine Rew Heat for $25.00 


Send 10c. for our beautiful illustrated catalogue giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY (BOX 10) RACINE, WIS. 











A Safe and Speedy Sail Yacht for ar oo 
A Geod Hanting Boat 20.00 


Address 
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which in 
* five years time 
established its fame 
wherever civilized man 
wears shoes. Can be identifi- 
ed in all shoes by this label— 




















A HANDSOME piece of furni- 

ture that should be in every 
home; made of strongest steel, with 
oxydized copper finish ; has adjust- 
able rod and revolving cluster of 
hooks. 

Its many uses in the refined 
home are apparent. All furniture 
dealers, or sent prepaid direct 
from our factory for the very low 
price of $5.00. 

We have a_ handsome 
booklet for those who wish 
to know more about it. 


JOHNSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE WORKS, Ltd. 


101 Short Street 
Battle Creek, Mich. 



















Ideal Leather makes heavy shoes soft, 
lightshoes strong. Made in kid, calf, 

goat, colt, or cow hide. Write for 
k “How to buy shoes.” 


Wolff Process 
Leather Co., 
Philadelphia. 
























“apa . Sharehes 3 Artistic Homes 
|) = , 


(On Wood and Leather) 


The most fascinat- 
ing kind of decora- # 


~ 
tive work. Artistic LIVE BETTER! SAVE MORE! 


results obtained 








quickly and easily. After all, it is these two things for which all 

We have a com- men are striving. It is the big idea that 

plete line of pyro- goes to bed with us all. Most men fail in 

graphic outfits and both. Our plan is simple, safe, and very 

a large assortment of novel designs in- wood, restful. Cannot fail “ bring both results. 
stamped or plain, ready for decoration. With a Write us for (free) booklet. 











Closson Pyrographic Outfit) | anne. 





any one can produceesat a trifling cost the popu- 
lar decorative pieces for which a high price is 


paid in the stores. Steins, book-racks, picture- SALESM EE fe 
frames, desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quaint | | . 


| shapes and effective designs. | BIG WAGES cle Fic. 
cooking -~ ng. New 


Write for illustrated catalogue (free) showing entire nest ——- 










outfits and almost one hundred wood novelties, stamped 


or plain, ready for etching. Hig'Belier. Gener.tos 
A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 
110 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Mitchell Furniture 


Magnificent specimen of bold rich carving. Carved on all sides. One large drawer. A wide carved 
border on the top, same treatment as the frieze. Top measures 42 inches long, 28 inches wide. 


Special price, in Oak, - - - + = = = $49 
Special price, in Mahogany, ee ee ee 


If you are considering additional furniture for the home or for presents, it will pay you 
to write for our beautifully illustrated catalogue (just issued) of unique and exclusive 
designs in furniture of every description. Sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. (tatavisnea 1886, Dept. D, 630 Race St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
POLISHED HARDWOOD PLAIN OR ’ — 


THICK OR 4 
a FLOORS 
satisfactory—for old or new heh 
’_different patterns to match fur- 
nishings—outwear carpets. Stocks car- 
ried in ~~ —_ Prices and 
Design Book FRE 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Mfrs., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ee EERSTE ESE SE SEEEEE LEE SE Ff: a 
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Don’t leave comfort, convenience | 
. and orderat home when you 
travel. Take themalong by 
packing your clothes in a 


STALLMAN 


Dresser Trunk 


Built like a dresser. Everything you want when 
and where you want it. Keeps garments in 
perfect condition. Simplifies packing and un- 
packing, eliminates re-packing. Strongest, 
roomiest, most convenient trunk made and 
costs no more than the ordinary style. Sent 
C.O.D. privilege examination. 
wo-cent stamp for booklet. " 






| Fine Calling Cards 


mi 

Engraved Effect—Our Own Process. % 
: 100 for White, crisp cards in full style. : 
9 35 Cents Two-cent stamp for samples. ; 
5 3 
" 
x 


OHIO PLATE CO., 21 East Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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\ P. A. STALLMAN, 104W. Spring Street, Columbus, O. 






















“The Star’”’ Asbestos Pad For Dining Tables 


The only absolute protection to the most highly polished surface 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. 
: Easy to handle; made to fold to convenient size to lay away in 
i drawer when not in use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, cov- 
# ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 





Recommended to Friends by every Woman who tries it. 


When ordering, give shape of table—round, square, or oblon Measure top 
surface, width, and length correctly, as pad covers top only, anc * does not over- 
j hang. If extension table, give width of leaves and number wanted, as pads for 
extension tables are made in two halves, and the leaves and fillings added for any 
length desired. 
| Doily, Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables when cloth is 
i not used—round, square, or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for free booklet of illustrations and prices. 
L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. Gist Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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The yarns that stand 
the severest tests of 
wear and wash are 


Ficisher’s 


Knitting Worsted, 

Shetland Floss, 

Saxony, Spanish, 

Germantown Zephyr, 
Etc. 


New Knitting and Crocheting 
Manual mailed for 5 tickets from 
Fleisher’s Yarns and 2 cents for 
postage. 


S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Jnc. 


Department D, 


Philadelphia 
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W ell - Dressed 
Men 


always 
insist upon 
having 
their shirts 
made of 


Pride of the West 


For sale by leading jobbers and 














retailers and men's furnisbers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, “*socere;, jeents 
79 and 8&1 Worth Street, New York 
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Always mention Harper’s Basar when 
answering advertisements. 


















“iCaban os Mexican 
to learn to talk. ‘A beautiful uban or Mexican 


Parrot fc for Only $3.90 
ist. “ Price includes 
a = a ar) for journey. A L 


large bras eace sae Ankas’ ek ei. 


of parrots in their natural 








colors and telling how pty ne eg FREE 
Largest retail bird deal- IOWA SEE! Complete book on birds 25. 
eretn Amerion. 10w ce c I 
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Ice cream or ices are enjoyed every day 

inthe years cooked desserts are quick- 

ly tired of. Easy to prepare the most 
tempting frozen desserts with a 


Peerless 
Iceland 
Freezer 





















Write us to-day for free booklet 


“Six Cooks and a Freezer.” / 


A collection of new and practical recipes prepared 
exclusively for the Peerless Iceland Freezer by: 
Mrs. Rorer, Madame Biay, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Her- 
rick, MissJanet McK. Hill, Miss Fannie M. Farmer, 









W hen Golfing, ‘Shooting, Fishing 
use 


ORLICK’s 


mALTED MILK 


A delicious, satisfying food-drink—in powdered form, 





instantly prepared with hot or cold water. Also in 
tablet form, either natural or chocolate flavor—ready 
A compact, strength- 
giving, emergency ration for the sportsmen, athlete, and 
traveler. Made of pure, rich milk from our own dairies, 
and the extract of selected grain, malted by our special 
process. 


Used and sold everywhere—all druggists. 


SAMPLE FREE 


to be eaten as a quick lunch. 


If you are not using it now, let us 
send you our unique Shakespearean 
Booklet and a trial package, postpaid, 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 


25 St. Peter Street, Montreal. Can. 


$4 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 


(One Motion) 

Delicious ice cream in three minutes. Dealer 
Perfection of Peerless construction will 
explains it. Scrapers on patented - 
Stationary dasher cut cream from refund 
sides of revolving can, beat it fine- 

grained and firm without taxing your 

your strength — ONE MOTION 
efficient as many. money 
DANA 6G CO., Cincinnati. if not 
Dept. T pleased, | 
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BLAN ix, 
AN, 


Gp 


LH be By | 
Min . Sf 7 - = Jj ‘ 
A blanket proctally woven for PE 
non-conductor of heat and does what other blankets will 


not do. Protects the ice from the warm air that circu- 


lates above. 
Sanitary. Economical. Washable. Durable. 
Carri 


ies no Odors or Germs. 
Are You Willing to Pay One Dollar to Save Twenty 


ene Arctic Ice Blanket will do this for you 
by making your ice last twice as long 


SAVES '2 YOUR- 
ICE BILLS- 


Size, 24 inches by 27 inches. 


Send for one to-day. Soon pays for itself, 


Delivered to any address in poy U ener 
States upon receipt of $1. 


ARCTIC ICE BLANKET Co. 


P. O, Box 244 E. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








LITTLE 
RED 
DEVIL 


Oo 
DEVILAD 


and delicate Deviled Ham which has been on the marketfor 


RIGCINAL 
BAM 


UNDERWOOD'S 


ugar-cured ham and fine, pure spices is all that we use. 
He's is sclinus for sandwiches, at lunch, picnic, or tea, and in the 
hafing. It may be bought atany good ipreeans, but be sure you 
ys thecan THE LITTLE RED There is onl NE 
Deviled Ham — Underwood’s Red Devil Bran Al 
others are imitations, butimitationsin name only, as the goods com- 
sold as or deviled ham, made as they are 
and ends of the 
Underwood’s Original 
Our Book compniane t s i. of fof unique and pr 
send it FREE. 
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Ey 000.00 Prize Contest Book, 15c. 


“ What to Knit and Crochet and How To Do It.” 


Lion Yarn Book 


contains newest and most practical ideas from 
the best specimens among 5,000 articles sub- 
mitted in recent $1,000 LION 
BRAND YARN CONTEST. 
It gives the best and latest stitches 
and patterns; every detail is fully 
explained. It is the only absolutely reliable, tested book issued. 


EDITED AND COMPILED BY ALICE MAYNARD 


Sold by dealers or sent prepaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


LION Vane AGENTS, Dept. N, 408 Broadway, 











(A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION.) 














AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL PASTIME 


ware How to Kee Pp 


indian Basketry Taught by Mail 


THE LATEST SOCIETY FAD 
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